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PRELUDE 



Standing by— on a diminutive grey stone, moss- 
covered, Hchen-loved bridge, in the first village 
absolutely on the banks of the tiny Thames. On the 
one hand is an ancient time-worn stone cross, on 
the other a superb avenue leading to the church, 
and forming a background to the picturesque, finely- 
toned, many-gabled, old mill. Listening to the 
muffled rhythm of its machinery, musically mingling 
with the song of the stream, the fiutter of the foliage, 
and the caw of the rook, I idly pluck a shattered 
rose, drop its leaves one by one in the brook, lazily 
watch them drift away on its dimpled surface, and 
wonder what becomes of theml This, however, 
strikes me as being a somewhat futile method of 
composing an introduction to my volume. And yet, 
possibly, there is more reason in it than you would, 
at first sight, imagine. Under the title chosen for 
the following collection of papers, I have had, for 
many years past, the pleasure of addressing, every 
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week in the columns of The Graphic an enormous, 
audience at home and abroad. Judging from the 
many unknown friends I have thus made, wherever 
the English language is spoken, and the countless- 
pleasant letters I receive from all quarters of the 
globe, from unknown correspondents, I fancy it is 
just possible there may be some who will be inclined 
to welcome an old friend in a new character — 
that those who are from time to time amused with 
the light, ephemeral pen-and-ink sketches alluded 
to, may find some enjoyment in a collection of 
more finished pictures .by the same hand. And 
so I venture to accord these " Leaves for the Lazy *' 
similar treatment to that bestowed on the petals 
of the rose. I boldly launch them in the book- 
stream of the hour, let them drift away, like bubbles 
on the vast river of literature, and wonder what 
will become of them ! 

J. ASHBY-STERRY. 

AsHTON Keynes, 
July 1900. 
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JONAS CHUZZLEWIT 

Jonas Chuzzlewit is perhaps less a favourite with 
the reading public than most of the characters of 
Charles Dickens, and any one who has a good word 
to say for him will, I fear, be looked upon with sus- 
picion. Nevertheless, I will be bold enough to write 
something in his favour. 

It will be remembered that Polly Eccles in Caste 
said her father might have his failings, but for all that 
he was a very clever man. In a like manner we 
may remark that, though Jonas was a coarse-minded 
brute, an ignorant lout, a ruffian and a murderer, 
he had one redeeming point Have you any idea 
what that was? No, my dear madam, I scarcely 
imagine you have; you say he is a low, vulgar 
person, and you always feel inclined to skip the 
passages in which he is referred to. And you, my 
dear sir, with your broad views, your wide sympathies 

and knowledge of the world, will not allow that 

A 1 



2 JONAS CHUZZLEWIT 

he has a single good quality : he was an unmitigated 
villain who deserves no sympathy whatever, and 
ought to have been shot like a mad dog, or trodden 
under foot like a black-beetle. 

Quite so! I entirely agree with you as to the 
fate he ultimately deserved, though I cannot allow 
he was absolutely devoid of merit There are very 
few people who are so bad that they are without a 
single compensating quality — though I have known 
one or two — and most assuredly Jonas Chuzzlewit 
has at least one good point in his character. No? 
— you don't see it yet ? Do not you remember that 
upon the memorable occasion when Jonas called at 
Todgers's, and took his two cousins. Cherry and 
Merry Pecksniff, out for a day's pleasuring, he first 
enquired if they were good walkers? Being 
answered in the affirmative, he straightway pro- 
ceeded to est their pedestrian powers, and " showed 
them as many sights in the way of bridges, churches, 
streets, outsides of theatres, and other free spectacles, 
in that one forenoon as most people see in a twelve- 
month," We are further informed that this gentle- 
man ** had an insurmountable distaste to the insides 
of buildings ; and that he was perfectly acquainted 
with the merits of all shows in respect of which there 
was any charge for admission, which it seemed were 
every one detestable, and of the lowest grade of merit.** 

These few lines I beg you will read over and over 
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JONAS CHUZZLEWIT 3 

again, for these words of wisdom — these what you 
might call Jonas Chuzzlewitticisms — contain the very 
essence of the reason that he should have the very 
highest place in our regard, and the greatest claim 
to our consideration. He condones all his selfish- 
ness, all his roughness, all his vulgarity, and all his 
brutality by the principles he lays down in these 
words. Does he not here show that he has dis- 
covered the value of the free exhibitions of London, 
and that he places their amusing qualities in the 
highest grade ? And surely for this reason alone the 
most unpopular of all Dickens's characters should 
receive his due meed of admiration. 

If I were to propose to put up a statue to Jonas 
Chuzzlewit in Trafalgar Square, or on the Thames 
Embankment, or in Piccadilly, or in Regent or Bond 
Street, or in the narrow street behind the Post-Office, 
where Anthony Chuzzlewit & Sons, Manchester 
Warehousemen, carried on their business, I should 
probably be regarded as a hopeless maniac. And if 
I were to ask any of my country cousins, or any 
of other fellows* country cousins, for a subscription 
towards the same, I do not suppose I should be 
rewarded with a single sixpence. Notwithstanding 
all this, I venture to assert that he deserves a monu- 
ment more than half the people who are commemo- 
rated in burnished bronze or in grimy granite 
throughout the Metropolis. 
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All these notions flashed through my mind as one 
bright spring morning lately I took up my favourite 
walking-stick, and sallied forth into the sunshine, 
singing to myself a merry song, something about 
"Spring's delights are now returning." I had no 
business whatever to wander out into the sunshine, 
neither had I any right to sing a merry song, and 
it was precisely because I did what I ought not that 
I took the keenest pleasure in doing it I had 
promised to write a very serious and erudite article 
on "Brads and their Influence on the Iron Trade," 
containing much valuable information and elaborate 
statistics, for the Tintackular Review^ and I ought 
to be at the present time hard at work upon the 
same, but I cannot possibly withstand spring sun- 
shine in London. It is bound to draw me out, how- 
ever serious and pressing my occupation may be at 
home. 

The only way in which I can conquer it is to 
pull down all the blinds, and light the gas, and 
pretend it is evening. But I have not the strength 
of mind to do this to-day. Moreover, the Chuzzlewit 
notion has got hold of me tightly. Jonas impresses 
me, and I think with shame of the years of ingrati- 
tude he has endured at the hands of the British public. 
I am convinced I have a mission. I feel bound to 
establish a Jonas Chuzzlewit Society in order that 
the obscure passages of his life may be made clear. 
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I have an intense desire to found a Jonas Chuzzlewit- 
enagemote, so that the long-neglected promoter and 
praiser of free exhibitions may henceforth hold his 
true position among the world's benefactors. 

It is astonishing, if you have a mission, how every- 
thing gives way, how all promises are broken, en- 
gagements cancelled, and agreements rendered null 
and void. A mission is an excuse for anything. I 
really want to go for a walk in the bright sunshine, 
but I pretend it is a high-minded desire for the re- 
habilitation of the character of Chuzzlewit, in the 
eyes of the world, that causes me to n^lect my 
duties, and, moreover, I thoroughly convince myself 
that this is the case. I tell lies to myself, and 
persuade myself that they are the truth, and finally 
shake hands with myself with the sincerest con- 
gratulations on my self-sacrifice and high moral 
worth, and with an air of supreme satisfaction do I 
go forth singing gaily some lines from a burlesque 
of long ago, which by some extraordinary chance 
have just now haunted me : — 

" Wc*ll dress you out at great expense in fashionable togs — 
Youll find your new relation is the jolliest of dogs I 
To all the exhibitions you shall go, my boy, with me, 
Especially to all the exhibitions that are free ! 
Singing Faddly-um-te-oodle-um," etc 

The people stare and wonder to see a person of my 
gravity and undoubted respectability brandishing his 
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stick and merrily singing " Faddly-um-te-oodle-um " 
at the top of his voice. But no matter ! I have a 
mission, and on I go. From the first moment I 
start on my expedition, I begin to think that our 
free shows must have improved very much both in 
quality and quantity since the days of Jonas. Had 
he flourished in the present time, I am inclined to 
think he would have made old PecksnijfT pay one 
way or another pretty heavily for the many gratui- 
tous treats he would be able to give Charity and 
Mercy. 

Behold, at the very beginning of our walk — I 
am taking for granted that you, gentle or indignant 
reader, as the case may be, are doing me the honour 
of accompanying me — an exhibition which is far 
in advance of those of the Jonasian days. It is 
one of the much-abused advertisement hoardings ; 
but observe what a life and a brilliancy it gives to 
the streets. See the superb reds, the startling 
greens, the delightful blues, the arrangements in 
yellow, the symphonies in orange, and the poems 
in purple. All refinement of tint, all delicate nuances 
of tone, are thrown away, and go for nothing on 
the street hoarding. The artist of the poster 
requires a breadth of handling, a vigour and an 
unconventionality of treatment that even the scene- 
painter wots not of. He must be daring, striking, 
and brilliant, or he is of no use whatever. You 
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may say his art is garish, is commonplace, is vulgar. 
But banish the bill-poster from our streets, and 
you would see what a dull, drab, grimy city London 
would become. 

Some few years ago an attempt to vary the sad 
stucco simplicity of our town was made by certain 
well-meaning people who painted the outsides of 
their houses in gay colours. They did something 
for the cheerfulness of the Metropolis, but not nearly 
so much as has been accomplished by the bill-sticker. 
You see, houses are seldom painted more than once 
in seven years, and soon become dingy, whereas 
posters are perpetually being renewed, and are ever 
brilliant Only look at that hoarding t^ which I 
have just called your attention, and see how it 
glows in the sunshine, and how the colours are 
reflected in the freshly watered roadway, and say 
if it does not add to the joys of the passer-by, and 
pleasantly vary the monotony of town life. 

But let us take our way through Saint James's 
Square and into King Street Let us pass through 
the portals of Messrs Christie, Manson, & Woods, 
colloquially known and beloved by all of us as 
" Christies'," and here we shall find one of the best 
free shows in London, if not in Europe. Are you 
a lover of old plate, and does it pleasure you to 
see it sold at many guineas the ounce ? Are you a 
connoisseur of ancient furniture, of fine tapestry 
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or scarce armour? Are you a devoted admirer of 
the Old Masters, or do your tastes incline to the 
modern English School, or the achievements of 
recent Continental artists? Do you take pleasure 
in rare etchings, in fine examples of mezzotint, or 
in line engravings in the choicest of states? Have 
you a craze for water-colours, for sculptures, for 
Indian or Japanese curiosities, for books, baubles, 
and bric'd'brac? — your tastes may be here fully 
gratified. 

Here do you find a continual succession of choice 
works of art, here notable collections may be viewed 
previous to their dispersion, and here you may 
gaze at pictures of world-wide renown as long as 
you please. It is something, too, more than a free 
show. The educational advantages of Christies* 
have never been sufficiently recognised. A course 
of Christies' refines the taste, and is of the highest 
service in art learning. It would be perhaps too 
much to say that this institution had produced 
great artists, but it has produced the appreciators 
of great artists ; there are not a few art-patrons of 
various periods who have derived not little of 
their knowledge and discrimination by constant 
attendance at these popular salerooms. 

It is a wonderful place too for the study of 
character, of which you may take mental notes 
to great advantage while Mr Woods^-or whoever 
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may happen to be in the pulpit — is preaching the 
funeral sermon of some famous collection. There 
are the extraordinary collectors, who all, after a 
time, however much they may differ in face and 
figure, seem to get the same expression of hungry 
distrust ; there are the astute dealers, cool and 
collected ; there are the nervous bidders, who never 
make a bid till the lot is knocked down to some- 
body else, who bid for plate six guineas the ounce, 
thinking it that price for the lot, and are very 
much surprised when they come to pay for it 

It is an excellent place to moralise in ; it affords 
fine opportunities for ** improving the occasion " with 
regard to the mutability of all mundane affairs, 
to demonstrate that the world is all a fleeting 
show, and to preach a sermon on the hollowness 
of everything. But, fortunately, they only allow 
duly licensed and accredited persons to appear 
in the pulpit at this establishment; and if we 
dare to attempt an amateur homily, that stalwart 
porter at the door will probably be called, and 
we shall be promptly led out I am inclined to 
think we had better move on. 

Leaving these fascinating salerooms, let us take 
our way up Bury Street, which looks calm and 
respectable, quite innocent of any romance, and 
devoid of gratuitous amusement But I will show 
you an old-fashioned, comfortable, moderate-sized 
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mansion, where once upon a time resided one of 
Thackeray's most amusing characters. Here the 
dignified, politic, and plausible Major Pendennis 
lodged, and here was he attended by his rascally 
valet, Mr Morgan. Here came poor Pen, one dismal, 
foggy morning, after his failure at Oxbridge, and had 
to give his irascible uncle his list of debts, and to 
inform the old gentleman that he had been plucked. 
And here he smiled in his misery when his guardian 
asked with some anxiety whether the plucking had 
been done in public. This unassuming house, with 
its air of comfort and old fashion, has many associa- 
tions with the " History of Pendennis " which come 
back with singular force and distinctness as we pause 
upon the doorstep. 

We remember how Morgan, thinking he had a hold 
over his master, suddenly became brutal and insulting. 
We recall the wonderful scene where the Major terri- 
fied his rebellious servant with an unloaded pistol, 
and the part which was taken in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings by the policeman, Frosch, and Mrs Brixham. 
The eventual discharge of the valet, and the depar- 
ture of Major Pendennis are fresh in our memory, 
as, turning into Jermyn Street, we pass Cox's, the 
very hotel in which the ancient dandy took refuge 
after the disquieting circumstances already alluded to. 

Proceeding eastward, and taking the first turning 
to the right, we find ourselves in Duke Street This 
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does not look much of a place for free exhibitions, 
does it ? Wait a moment, and I will show you where 
one of Charles Dickens's characters lived. Do you 
remember Twemlow in " Our Mutual Friend ? " Of 
course you do. Well, there is the very place, over 
a livery-stable keeper's yard, where that " innocent 
piece of dinner furniture, that went upon easy 
casters ** once resided. I could take you to the very 
chamber, where hung over the chimney-piece the 
beautiful engraving of his relative, Lord Snigsworth, 
" snorting at a Corinthian column, with an enormous 
roll of paper at his feet, and a heavy curtain going to 
tumble down on his head." 

Here did the dried-up little diner-out have his hair 
treated by a secret artist with some preparation of 
egg, and subsequently received Mr Lammle " looking 
equally like the monument on Fish Street Hill and 
King Priam on a certain incendiary occasion not 
wholly unknown as a neat point from the classics." 
And here did the feeble, long-suffering peer's pen- 
sioner meditate on his hard horse-hair sofa, and strive 
to discover whether he was Veneering's oldest friend, 
or his newest, and after much anxious argument 
with himself came to the conclusion that it was 
a problem too deep and too difficult for his small 
mind to attempt to solve. 

But it strikes me somewhat forcibly that we must 
not remain longer in this neighbourhood A 
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merry youth in front of us is singing at the top 
of his voice, "As I walk along the Bwaw Boolong, 
with an independent air." Exactly! Though we 
have no intention of perambulating the " Bwaw 
Boolong," we assume "an independent air" with 
regard to our search for free amusements. We go 
hither and thither, without rule or method, without 
rhyme or reason, as the fancy takes us. You have 
a desire to go into the City, though in that abode 
of the Golden Calf you imagine there are very 
few shows, and even those will cost you pretty 
dearly. Why, bless your heart ! the City is full of 
free shows: it is brimming with gratuitous amuse- 
ment ! I always envy the feelings of a drone in a 
busy hive of bees, and I can quite realise his position 
by taking a stroll through the City, and looking 
quietly on while the frantic crowd rush past me, 
jostle me, elbow me, and trip me - up in their wild 
endeavour to get the better of one another. 

Here you can look into the Bank of England, and 
pretend to be a big capitalist; you can take a free 
stroll in the Royal Exchange at its busiest period, 
and play at being an influential merchant ; you can 
look in at salerooms, and annex a catalogue, take 
liberties with samples, and assume a stern and 
critical air, and will never be found out, if you do 
not remain too long. You will discover curious 
refreshment-bars below the level of the street, odd 
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taverns lurking under the shadows of ancient 
churches, and shy dining-rooms hiding themselves in 
mysterious alleys. We must not, however, have 
much to say to these, or they will impede our pro- 
gress, and seriously interfere with the economy of 
our trip. Notable features in our programme which 
should by no means be overlooked are the halls 
of the City Companies, some of them with quaint 
gardens, with their trees just bursting into leaf. 
You may notice that a tree never looks so vividly 
green as it does at spring-time in the City. 

In the haunts of Worshipful Masters and Wardens 
there is plenty to be seen. There are fine specimens 
of dark oak panelling, of elaborate carving, of gold 
and silver plate two or three centuries old, and of 
rare pictures. Yes, there is no doubt about it : in 
the City, round about where Jonas Chuzzlewit first 
enunciated his great principle, and carried into 
practice his excellent ideas, the free exhibition still 
remains a great fact I once went into a magnificent 
hall, situated in a quiet, secluded City lane, and I 
had the delight of seeing some lovely gold and silver 
tankards of the time of Charles II., of viewing a fine 
picture by Sir Peter Lely, and also one of the most 
magnificent works in England by Holbein, and had 
two glasses of the most excellent brown sherry you 
could ever wish to taste, thrown in. 

If you happen to be fond of churches, if you are 
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in the City on a Saturday afternoon — when most of 
them are open for the weekly cleaning — you will be 
able to make a tour of inspection of many of them. 
It is impossible to even briefly enumerate the most 
interesting ; but no one should omit to visit that of 
Saint Olave's, Hart Street, where there is an ornate 
mural monument to the memory of the wife of 
Samuel Pepys, where that delightful gossip and 
admirable secretary to the Navy used to attend, 
where he subsequently was buried, and where, more 
than two hundred years after I^is decease, a monu- 
ment to his memory was erected. 

Do not forget to perambulate Seething Lane, hard 
by, where the most delightful of diarists lived for 
nine years. Though the Navy Office has long been 
demolished, and its garden, where dear old Samuel 
buried his money, has long been built over, though the 
Three Tuns tavern, where he used to love to carouse, 
has altogether disappeared, countless reminiscences 
of that most quaint and genial of humorists crowd 
upon our minds as we pass along the narrow and 
gloomy thoroughfare. It is especially appropriate 
that the immortal Pepys should be mentioned in 
connection with the subject in hand. For he loved 
free exhibitions nearly as well as he loved free 
dinners and free entertainments of every description. 

If you want a little rest, if you desire perfect quiet, 
if you stand in need of a little soothing after all 
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the whirl, the worry, the noise and the clatter of 
the City, come with me in a north-westerly direction, 
and I think I can promise you will be well satisfied. 
In the midst of the roar, the hurry, the struggle, the 
terrible well-informedness and alarming up-to-datism 
of the end of the Nineteenth Century, I can conduct 
you to a tranquil haven where you have time to look 
round, and are able to breathe in peace. That haven 
is the Charterhouse. Here you can at once leave 
the busy world of to-day and drift back to the serene 
existence of more than a century ago. Here you 
can roam about the placid enclosure, dreaming of 
the past, and forgetful of the angry waves of con- 
troversy, of so-called progress and of politics that 
are furiously raging and keeping up a perpetual 
agitation outside. And if you have the good 
luck to be able to chat with any of the aged 
Brethren who are basking in the first spring sun- 
shine of the year, you will find it mighty comforting 
to awake the echoes of the past, and enjoy for awhile 
a soothful and refreshing slumber in the limbo of 
long ago. 

I recollect not long since seeing Maddison Morton, 
the author of perhaps the most popular drama in 
the world. Box and CoXy sitting on a bench here- 
abouts, with two fine-looking, gfrey-bearded, black- 
gowned companions. He was evidently telling them 
a good story, for the three old gentlemen were 
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laughing so heartily, as we passed, that their voices 
re-echoed in the quiet quadrangle. You can also 
visit the big dining-hall, you can spend a long 
while in the chapel and inspect the elaborate tomb 
of Thomas Sutton, the founder of the charity ; you 
will explore the quaint corridors, ascend the great 
staircase, and revel in the ancient panelling, the 
ornate ceiling, the carved chimney-piece in the 
Governor's room, and find great delight in the old 
pictures — notably the fine portrait of Dr Burnet, by 
Kneller — in the Master's lodge. 

There is a rare old-world flavour about the place, 
and it is throughout marvellously picturesque. A 
wonderfully interesting series of pictures of the 
most notable features of the Charterhouse was 
painted some years ago by Mr Frederick Small- 
field, before the removal of the school to Godalming. 
In this series the Charterhouse of Thackeray is 
graphically depicted. You will pause outside the 
chapel and see the tablet erected to John Leech, 
who was among the notable scholars here. I 
wonder whether the tree that he used to climb, 
and of which he made so graphic a sketch in Once 
a Week^ is still in existence. You will also halt 
and read the memorial to Thackeray ; and then 
it will suddenly strike you how the whole place 
is haunted by the creations of his brain and the 
pictures of his pen. Here Arthur Pendennis was 
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at school, here Harry Foker made unsuccessful 
attempts to distinguish himself in what he was 
pleased to call a " beastly old hole," here also came 
Clive Newcome, and here dear old Colonel Newcome 
ended his days. 

In this calm secluded spot you will find incidents 
in the last hours of brave long-suffering Thomas 
Newcome return with surprising distinctness. You 
will remember all about the little white-haired gown- 
boy, the watchful attention of Dr Goodenough, the 
tender sympathy of Ethel and Madame de Florae, 
the grief of Clive, and the loyalty of Fred Bayham. 
The peace, the repose, the old fashion of the place, 
are wondrously in harmony with perhaps the most 
powerful and touching passages Thackeray ever 
penned. The mellow, far-off tone of the chapel 
bell will recall forcibly the final lines: "And just 
as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile 
shone over his face, and he lifted up his head a 
little, and quickly said 'Adsuml' and fell back. 
It was the word we used at school, when names 
were called; and lo, he, whose heart was that of 
a little child, had answered to his name and stood 
in the presence of the Master." 

Speaking of Thackeray recalls the fact that im- 
portant scenes in the work of a rival novelist were 
enacted close to this neighbourhood. If the John 

Leech tree to which I have alluded be still in 
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existence, and you were not too exhausted to 
climb it, and the authorities were not too matter- 
of-fact to try and prevent you, I am inclined to 
think you might have a distant view of the front 
parlour window where Mrs Bardell placed the 
immortal placard inscribed : " Apartments furnished 
for a Single Gentleman, Inquire within^ I say you 
might see it, because since Goswell Street became 
the Goswell Road, there has been a distinct sense 
of progress in the neighbourhood. There is an air of 
bustle and business about it, rents have increased and 
houses of the Bardellian type have become some- 
what scarce. 

Goswell, with its assumption of road and its 
abandonment of street, has become a thoroughfare 
of more importance, and is now-a-days scarcely a 
place where a woman of Mrs Bardell's unassuming 
disposition would reside if she wished to shrink 
from the world and court tranquillity and retirement. 
But still some of the tiny houses yet remain, and 
it is quite worth while to stroll along the street 
and see if you can pick out the window of the 
first-floor front where Mrs Bardell was discovered 
in the arms of the unfortunate Pickwick by Mr 
Tupman, Mr Winkle, Mr Snodgrass, and the pledge 
of her departed exciseman, whom Sergeant Buzfuz 
subsequently made famous as an authority on 
"alleytors," and "commoneys." Should any further 
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alteration in the nomenclature of this thoroughfare 
be desirable — I have not the least idea who 
Goswell was, or why he should be commemorated 
— I would suggest it might be called Pickwick 
Place, in honour of the most popular story of 
modem times, which in the present day sells to 
even a far greater extent than it did during the 
great sensation created by its first production. 

Here again have we the scenes and characters 
of our two greatest novelists in close juxtaposition. 
Doubtless Charles Dickens and William Makepeace 
Thackeray have done n;iore than any one else to 
invest our ordinary commonplace London with an 
air of romance, to give a supreme interest to our 
matter-of-fact streets, and throw an indescribable 
charm around our work-a-day world. What a debt 
of gratitude we owe to these cunning magicians 
who have invested so much intellectual capital in 
the grimy bricks and mortar of the Metropolis 
from which we are ever drawing an inexhaustible 
income of perpetual delight ! 

The free shows of London are practically endless. 
Moreover, they come in the course of your usual 
life and in the way of your ordinary avocations. 
Probably we all know what it is to have a great 
desire to attend some particular function or to be 
present at some special entertainment. We use 
all our influence, we do mean things, we contrive, 
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we intrigue, and leave no stone unturned, in order 
that we may get an invitation or be furnished 
with a ticket Possibly these negotiations put us 
under lasting obligations to people we do not like, 
and involve us in all kinds of misery and annoy- 
ance. And when the great event comes off it 
frequently is not successful. We find the entertain- 
ment by no means came up to our expectation, we 
have a strong idea that we did not make the im- 
pression we ought, we have a dim idea that we have 
been snubbed, and are half convinced we have made 
fools of ourselves at an enormous inconvenience. The 
philosophers of the Chuzzlewittian School, however, 
know better: they do not seek for their shows 
but they have their shows brought to them ; they 
do not make a business of pleasure, but they 
make a pleasure of business; they lead, so to 
speak, a sandwich life, and they take the ham of 
amusement between the bread of their usual 
avocations, and find a judicious combination of 
the two most successful. 

But stay! I had no intention of luring you 
into a pleasant stroll through the streets of London 
in order that I might "improve the occasion." 
If I so far forgot myself as to fancy that you 
might be either Sandford or Merton and I Mr 
Barlow, I sincerely apologise. I am something like 
the professor who gave a lecture on astronomy, 
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and got to the end of his hour having only 
achieved the unfinished description of a new tele- 
scope stand. I find myself compelled to stop 
when I am only on the very threshold of my 
subject, a fact which will probably be the cause 
of great congratulation among my audience. But, 
after all, I don't know that it is likely to be 
spared, for I rather fancy that I may have some- 
thing further to say about free shows later on. 

Meantime, I think the question, ''Shall Jonas 
Chuzzlewit have a statue?" may be answered in 
the affirmative. Don't you? 



A CHEAP CONTINENTAL TRIP 

A Continental trip that will not cost anything, 
a tour without the superintendence of Cook, the 
assistance of Murray^ or the intervention of 
Bradshaw ; a journey accomplished without the 
trouble of obtaining a passport or without the 
necessity of acquiring Coutts* circular notes, is 
assuredly not to be despised. 

In these days of cheap tours to everywhere, in 
these times when people run away for a few weeks, 
and on returning write such books as "Spasmodic 
Scamperings all over Europe," or " There and Back 
with a Knapsack," it is satisfactory to find that 
you may be able to take a tour without scamper- 
ing, and that you may be able to accomplish a 
journey without any luggage at all. There is no 
greater pleasure than starting on a tour unless it 
be the unfeigned delight that you experience on 
getting home again. If this axiom be true — and 
there is no reason to suppose that it is not — people 
who from circumstances over which they have no 
control are compelled to stay in town during 
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the autumn can enjoy the very champagne of 
travelling, in all its exquisite effervescence, by walk- 
ing down to Charing Cross Station any evening 
they please when the London season is drawing 
to a close, and seeing the Nine O'clock or Conti- 
nental Mail Express start 

If you have somebody to see off, so much the 
better, if not, you will be sure to see some one 
who is going away at this time of the year. So, 
after you have dined quietly at the club, just light 
a big cigar, and stroll leisurely down to the South 
Eastern Company's Station, and you will be able 
to enjoy all the best sensations of a Continental 
trip without any of the trouble or expense. 

Directly you enter the station you can see that 
it is no ordinary train that is about to start — ^some 
day we shall probably have the history of cele- 
brated trains written, just as we had the glories 
of the "Comet," the "Highflyer," and the "Tally- 
ho," chronicled in the good old coaching days — 
the passengers have a far more important mission 
to perform than the ordinary mortals who elect to 
reach Sevenoaks or Gravesend, or who would even 
extend their adventurous investigations as far as 
Ramsgate or Heme Bay. It is early yet, for it 
is only just half-past eight, and yet what a bustle 
and an importance seems to pervade the whole 
place. 
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Look at the number of hand-barrows laden with 
luggage drawn up all in a row, as if they were 
about to be reviewed by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the baggage of the United Kingdom. Does 
that look like Sevenoaks, or Gravesend, or Heme 
Bay? Not in the least Look at those heavy 
trunks, bound, strapped, beclamped, and directed 
in such l^ible white characters. They probably 
will never be opened in Europe. Observe the 
painfully neat luggage of the newly-married couple 
just off for a six weeks* honey-mooning and spoon- 
ing up the Rhine. Think what a deal of trouble 
those new canvas covers trimmed with red braid 
will give to the Custom House officers abroad. 

Note the luggage of the foreigner, for it is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. He revels in awk- 
ward canvas abominations, trimmed with maroon 
leather, which are neither boxes nor bags, which 
have the vices of both and the virtues of neither. 
He takes pleasure in oblong portmanteaux, which 
look as if they were composed of old bandboxes 
fastened together with twine and sealing-wax, and 
are liable to open anywhere, generally at the most 
inopportune moments, and distribute their contents 
in the most unsuitable places. 

He glories in carpet bags of fierce and vindictive 
patterns. There is an aggressive character about 
a foreigner's impedimenta; there is an obstinate 
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wrong-headedness about it that is very remarkable. 
It always is too small or too large, it is ever fall- 
ing down upon you, or you are falling over it 
It may be described as luggage having the most 
ill-regulated mind inanimate objects can be expected 
to possess. 

There is every specimen of every age of the 
"warranted solid leather" on which the Englishman 
so prides himself; from the fawn colour of the 
novice in wandering, to the battered, sunburnt, 
seamed, scarred, rugose complexion of the ancient 
traveller. In addition to these you may notice 
every variety of bag you ever heard of, and many 
descriptions of portmanteaux that have never entered 
into your wildest luggagerial dreams. 

There are boxes and bags in brown leather in 
black leather, in red leather ; there are mangy hairy 
trunks; there are trunks covered with brass nails 
in an eccentric pattern, as if they were pretending 
to be merry coffins; there are brass-edged boxes, 
there are iron-bound boxes, there are strapped 
boxes, and boxes corded in such a variety of 
Gordian-knots that one is tempted to believe that 
foreign douaniers will attempt to emulate a certain 
reckless monarch of old in their unravelment. One 
cannot help thinking what a world of anxiety, 
what a power of worry is bound up in this extra- 
ordinary pot-pourri of packages. 
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While we have been inspecting the luggage the 
bustle has been increasing; more passengers have 
arrived, the porters are rushing backwards and 
forwards, and the clerk at the "booking through" 
office is worried out of his life. It makes your 
mouth positively water as you stand by the 
pigeon-hole and hear luggage being booked to 
Paris, Geneva, Cologne, and all sorts of attractive 
places. It is only when a careworn gentleman, very 
red in the face, who has lost his portmanteau and 
his temper, and is carrying on a wordy warfare with 
the cabman following him into the station, and is 
also being upbraided by a stout strong-minded 
wife, that you congratulate yourself that you have 
not taken a through ticket. 

It is already a quarter to nine, and people 
are passing rapidly through the wicket to the 
platform. The bookstall with its rows of gaily- 
coloured books, with its rugs, its travelling caps, 
and its reading lamps, under the full glare of the 
gas, has almost the glory of the corner of an 
Eastern bazaar. It still has a crowd round it ; 
people are laying in their stock of books for the 
journey, and are investing in a multitude of latest 
editions of the evening papers. 

Here comes Brown, in a bran-new suit of tweed, 
a new hat, a new courier-bag — a marvel of pig-skin 
and brasswork — looking very much flurried, and 
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brandishing his book of coupons. He, of course, 
presents the wrong one to the official at the gate, 
but the matter is soon rectified, and he passes 
through. As a general rule, it may be observed, 
people have a disposition to give up the entire 
book ; the wonder is that half those who have 
already paid for a lengthy tour in Switzerland do 
not find themselves at Dover without the means of 
proceeding any further. The boy is beginning to 
put up the shutters at the bookstall ; the number 
of hand-barrows is reduced to three ; a very jovial 
set of young fellows are having a tankard of ale 
at the bar before starting, and in ten minutes the 
Paris express will be off. 

The train is nearly full. How particularly com- 
fortable those four bearded men look in the smoking 
carriage ! All the bags are up on the netting, rugs 
have been unstrapped, travelling caps donned, and 
the carriage is well-nigh filled with a curling blue 
vapour. If you watch narrowly, you will see a 
silver flask being passed round ; you will hear a 
merry laugh, and you cannot help wishing, just a 
little, that you were going to join that jovial com- 
pany on their trip. 

Do you see that coupi with the blinds all down? 
Watch it narrowly and you will see a very pretty 
profile shown by the agency of the lamp ; if you 
look again you may observe another profile of 
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unmistakably masculine bearing ; if you watch still 
more closely you will see but, never mind, re- 
collect we are privil^ed spectators on this plat- 
form, and have no business to divulge secrets. 
Probably this young couple will know better before 
their honeymoon is at an end. 

Hard by this pretty picture you see a compart- 
ment which may be described as garlic disguised 
in tobacco. It is full of stout, noisy Frenchmen, 
who are gesticulating and shouting at the top of 
their voices, and one who is stouter and noisier 
than the rest will squeeze his fat body through 
the window and bawl unintelligible directions to 
the porter about his boxes. Your Frenchman 
always seem td^ think his particular luggage is of 
more consequence than the whole train and the 
rest of the passengers put together. 

In a neighbouring carriage may be seen a pretty, 
tearful girl, with her veil down. She looks like a 
young lady "in charge of her friends," for she is 
accompanied by a very stem -looking lady and 
gentleman. A handsome young fellow walks up and 
down before this carriage, pulling his moustachios 
savagely. There is no sign of recognition or inter- 
change of communication, save furtive glances of 
deep meaning which occasionally pass between these 
two young people. There is some fearfully heart- 
breaking business going on here, you may be sure. 
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The clock is just at two minutes to nine. A 
cool, bright-eyed gentleman arrives with his bag 
in his hand, and a cigar in his mouthy steps into 
the carriage just as if he were possibly going as 
far as Cannon Street His destination is just as 
likely to be Constantinople or Saint Petersburg. 
The last scrap of luggage has been hurled into 
the van, the last newspaper sold, and the last 
passenger seated. 

The hand of the clock points to nine, the wicket 
is closed sharply, and we can see a crowd of anxious 
faces gazing over it Leycesterre Squarr on platform 
embraces Leycesterre Squarr in carriage, and be- 
comes more voluble and demonstrative than ever. 

A shrill, fussy, chirruping whistle sounds at one 
end of the station, and is re-echoed at the other 
in deeper and more serious tones. There is a 
flashing of lamps, and some one says " Right I " 

A servant with a cockade touches his hat to 
the smoking carriage, and the curtain of the 
honeymoon department is just raised for an 
instant, a couple of laughing girls in coquettish 
hats nod impudently to us because they think 
they will never see us again, and the handsome 
young fellow makes a bound towards the train as 
if he would seize the handle of a door. He is 
thrust somewhat roughly away with the caution 
of "Stand back, sir." 
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The train is in motion, and slowly moves out 
of the station. You watch the white steam pour- 
ing from the funnel, till the red lights lose them- 
selves amongst the coruscation of lanterns at the 
signal-box, like the fag end of a Crystal Palace 
firework ; and then slowly take your way back to 
j^Qur club. 

Before you have settled well down into your 
favourite easy-chair, the people you have just left 
are miles on their way, and have left London 
and the suburbs far behind. Long before the 
club bore has talked himself silly and his listeners 
frantic, the travellers have shot through Shake- 
speare's Cliff, and are speculating as they reach 
Dover what sort of weather it is likely to be. 
You happen to look at the clock when you are 
lighting a fresh cigar, and find it close upon 
eleven. Your friends are by this time just 
turning out of the warm carriage and creeping 
down those detestable damp slimy steps on the 
Admiralty Pier. 

Long before the late ones think of dropping into 
the club, the whole train-load of unfortunates are 
enduring all the tortures of a Channel passage. 
By the time you are in bed they have arrived 
exhausted and miserable, and are trying to revive 
themselves with some wretched refreshment at 
Calais ; while you are enjoying the best sleep of 
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the night they have possibly been awakened out 
of a fitful unsatisfactory slumber at Amiens, and 
long, long before you have your shaving - water 
brought to your door, they have arrived at Paris, 
and are well on their way, on their business or 
their pleasure, as the case may be. 

As you sit and think over all this you will 
find your train of thought has been shunted on 
to a holiday line by witnessing, as you have, the 
departure of so many holiday-makers. Your brain 
teems with pleasant recollections. You follow these 
people in their wanderings, and a thousand pictures 
of Continental travel float through your brain. 
You go with them to Baden, and enjoy a few 
weeks* exquisite mooning and fly-fishing in the 
Black Forest You ascend the Rigi ; you do 
Chamouni and the whole of popular Switzerland ; 
you get down to Brieg, cross the Simplon, and 
sun yourself in pleasant gardens on the border 
of the lake at Baveno. 

Once in the neighbourhood of the Lago 
Maggiore there is no end to your wanderings; 
Locarno, Pallanza, Belgirate, and the much over- 
rated Isola Bella occur to you. Then you must go 
to Lugano and stay a day or two at the Hotel du 
Pare; you feel bound to get as far as Lago di 
Como, and then, of course, you cannot tear your- 
self away in a hurry from your beloved Bellagio; 
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you are compelled to visit Cadenabbia and 
Menaggio, and must pass a day or two at the 
Albergo Marcionni at Varenna. You then wander 
off to Milan ; you visit Verona, Padua, and Mantua, 
and Modena, and eventually reach Venice and see 
Florence and Bologna. 

You are thinking about extending your trip 
when you find your third cigar has gone out — 
and you have made the very cheapest Continental 
tour you ever experienced. 



BEFORE BREAKFAST 

With people who take violent exercise, either mental 
or physical, before breakfast, I cannot say I have 
much sympathy. I am inclined to class them in the 
same category as Thomas Hood did those who were 
fond " precociously of stirring." I may be unusually 
stupid, or singularly unfortunate, but I don't know 
that I have ever achieved anything of importance 
before breakfast — although occasionally I have very 
nearly accomplished disaster. 

I was once nearly drowned in the Lago Maggiore. 
I went out very early in the morning with a friend in 
a boat to the middle of the lake. He jumped in one 
side, and swam towards the shore ; I jumped in on 
the other, and swam in the other direction. When 
after a time I turned I found the boat far away, 
the boatman rowing shorewards as fast as he could, 
while I was beginning to feel terribly exhausted. I 
recollect, while resting on my back, and husbanding 
my strength, after shouting vehemently to the boat- 
man, seeing the waiter in the balcony of the Albergo 

della Corona, at Locarno, languidly shaking a duster 
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in the sunshine, thinking to myself that all this 
trouble might have been avoided if I had kept in bed 
till a reasonable hour. 

The philosopher who said he did not like to go 
out till the day was well aired was not so very far 
wrong after all. And I am inclined to think, if by 
reason of choice or necessity you are not an early 
riser, but suddenly take to getting up before your 
usual hour, the early risers are apt to resent it very 
much indeed. You see they have had a monopoly 
of a kind of pinchbeck virtue for so long that they 
do not like it interfered with. And why, may I ask, 
is all the goodness, all the virtue, all the industry to 
be ascribed to early risers? Why is it that late 
hours are invariably associated with intemperance, 
dissipation, and wrong-doing? Are there not some 
of the most accomplished, most energetic, and 
exemplary men who never come down to their offices 
before nine o'clock at night, and many who never get 
to bed before three o'clock in the morning ? 

I wonder whether those intensely respectable 
gentlemen who go to bed at eleven, who breakfast 
punctually at eight, who start for the City at nine, 
and who are terribly severe on the subject of late 
hours, ever reflect what would become of their morn- 
ing newspaper if somebody did not sit up all night ? 
When one thinks of the editors and sub-editors, 
the leader writers and reporters, the compositors, 
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the readers, the pressmen, the telegraph boys, who 
are working their hardest in an unwholesome atmos- 
phere, and in the blinding glare of electricity and 
gas, while the aforesaid early riser is comfortably 
snoring between the sheets, one is compelled to admit 
there is a good deal to be said in favour of those 
who are compelled to adopt late hours. 

I will candidly admit that the world does not 
show to advantage before breakfast; and it should 
be understood I use the term "before breakfast" 
in its ordinary acceptation. If a man chooses to 
breakfast at twelve or one o'clock, that is alto- 
gether another matter. From daylight, say, till the 
morning paper arrives, is the period to which I 
allude. During that period you will find there is 
a rawness about your own house, and a coldness 
about your favourite room, to which you are 
altogether unaccustomed. There seems to be a 
blue mould pervading everything that you cannot 
account for ; the pictures look dim, the carpet seems 
faded, and the furniture shabby. When you left that 
room last night you thought it was perfect ; it was 
warm, well arranged, cosy, and harmonious. When 
you turned out the gas, and the firelight fitfully 
flashed across the room, you thought it was really 
one of the most picturesque interiors you had seen 
for a long time. 

And now? Now the window is open, and a 
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chilly, wet fog is outside. The fender is moved 
away, and a housemaid is on her knees before the 
fireplace, as if the grate were a species of Hindoo 
idol, whom she was trying to propitiate with offerings 
of blacklead, oil, rottenstone, and emery paper. By 
the way, I could never understand why grates are 
so elaborately groomed every morning, when the 
fire speedily licks off all the beautification. I 
recollect once, in carrying out my views on the 
subject, I gave orders that the stove in a certain 
room should not be blacked at all. At the end of 
the week the bars were a bright red, with exquisite 
gradations of purple and russet, and prismatic com- 
binations here and there. I thought this an im- 
provement, but I found it was against the 
conventional notion ; the housemaid threatened to 
leave if not allowed to treat the grate in her own 
fashion, so I was obliged to give way. 

Well, the housemaid is pounding away at the 
grate as if it were a rheumatic patient, and she was 
shampooing him in a Turkish bath. The table is 
pushed on one side, the chairs are in their wrong 
places, you cannot find your books, and there is a 
shortness in the servant's answers, and a generally 
resentful expression about her countenance, which 
ill accords with her usual brightness and alacrity. 

If you reach the hall you will find the umbrella 
stand pretending to be something else, and the door- 
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mat curled up in an eccentric and frivolous fashion 
such as you have no right to expect from such a 
respectable and well-ordered cocoa-nut fibrous servant. 
Then, if you attempt to go out you will probably 
tumble over the cook — who seems to be another 
enthusiast who worships the doorstep, who laves 
it with water, and assuages its anger, and comforts it 
with rubbings of hearthstone — and find yourself 
sitting complacently on your own coalplate, with the 
early baker laughing at you. By the way, that is 
another thing I could never understand, why steps 
should be elaborately hearthstoned or bath-bricked 
— I am not quite sure which it is — when a shower of 
rain, or the first pair of muddy boots, will infallibly 
spoil the entire picture. I can understand steps 
being washed, but I cannot comprehend the applica- 
tion of the powder-puff. 

The people you meet before breakfast are not a 
lively set. They have a frozen, taciturn air for the 
most part They are many of them but half awake, 
and all, I should say, in a bad temper — perhaps not 
exactly in a bad temper, but in an awkward, " edgy " 
frame of mind. They say that the best time to ask 
a favour of a man is after dinner, and I am certain 
the very worst period to get any one to go out of his 
way to oblige you would be before breakfast 

If I wished the honourable member for Budleigh 
Salterton to use his interest to procure me that ap- 
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pointment in the Ratchet Office, I should not attack 
him when he was taking his early walk in the 
Regents' Park ; nor if I wished to negotiate a loan 
with — say, the Baron Rothschild — should I propound 
the question before he had broken his fast ; nor sup- 
posing I wished to submit that excellent comedy of 
mine. Social Crazes^ to the manager of the " Society 
Theatre," should I choose to allude to the subject 
before he had taken his morning meal; nor in the 
event of my offering my hand and heart to Araminta, 
eldest daughter of Major-General Sir Cranky 
Gumboyle, K.CB., should I think of attacking that 
distinguished but somewhat choleric officer as he 
descended from bedroom to breakfast-parlour. 

And yet I was once acquainted with a young 
couple who went out before breakfast, got married, 
and came back again with all the coolness of the 
immortal Wemmick. I knew a man who said the 
most dismal thing would be to wake up some 
morning and find you were going to be hanged, 
and next to that to start out of a dream and find 
you had to be married forthwith. This was un- 
doubtedly a man of ill-regulated mind, and I hope 
that by this time he is very much married. Both 
hanging and marriage, however, are formidable 
things to undertake before breakfast ; still they 
ought by no means to be coupled together. 

I am not quite certain, from another point of 
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view, that it does you mu h good to attempt a 
great deal before breakfast You are so puffed 
up with the sense of your own goodness; you are 
so inflated with your own industry and self-denial, 
that you become positively unbearable to your 
fellow-creatures. You are noisy, self-assertive, dispu- 
tatious, and blusterous at the breakfast-table. You 
become as great a nuisance as the " early village cock " 
must be to all birdkind dwelling in his vicinity. 

I remember once a long time ago — it must have 
been a very long time ago— thinking that I would 
take to early rising and do all sorts of clever things 
before breakfast I was painting in those days like 
a madman, and I had been reading that some cele- 
brated painter — I think it was Etty — used to get up 
and paint at five in the morning. I thought I would 
imitate him. I do not know whether I fancied that 
by getting up at five in the morning I should 
eventually become an Etty, but I think it is very 
probable I did, so illogical is the reasoning of youth. 
Anyhow I determined to try. I purchased an 
alarum, and set it to go off at five the following 
morning. 

It was a noisy irritating alarum, with a strident 
tick, as if it were proclaiming its virtue, its regularity, 
and its industry from the house-tops, and would let 
all men know what an exemplary alarum it was. The 
principal purpose it served was to keep me awake an 
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hour after I got into bed. At last I dropped off to 
sleep and I wakened suddenly in a fright. I knew 
there was something on my mind — I fancied some- 
thing was going to happen. I was in hopes the 
instrument of torture had gone off while I had slept, 
but no, there was the abominable ticking going on 
faster than ever. Each tick seemed to be trying to 
trip up the other, and every eighth tick seemed to 
" give a back," which the ninth after a little hesitation 
succeeded in ** overing," and the ticking went on as 
merrily as ever. I looked upon the alarum as a 
fiend who was going to destroy me. 

Every tick brought him nearer and nearer. Tick, 
tick, tick, tick ! He is coming very near. The ticks 
are once more playing at leapfrog, and are " overing " 
one another with extraordinary rapidity. I feel the 
fiend is close upon me, in a few minutes he will turn 
upon me and rend me. I start suddenly ! This time 
I shake myself, I sit up in bed, I rub my eyes, I am 
thoroughly awake. I look at my watch. 

Horror ! 

// is two minutes to five ! 

I have just time to save myself. I lean out of bed 
and seize a heavy shooting-boot I take a deliberate 
aim. I knock the alarum to the ground, and stop its 
ticking for ever. I smash a water-bottle and a couple 
of tumblers and hear the boot descend with a dismal 
splash and a crash into my bath. 
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/ am saved! 

I turn round, pull the bed-clothes over my head, 
and sleep soundly till nine. It is a very sad tale 
this, is it not? I need scarcely say, after making 
the foregoing humiliating confession, that I never 
rivalled Etty as a colourist 

If I had only listened to the raucous voice of the 
alarum, instead of barbarously murdering it in cold 
blood, I might by this time have been a Royal 
Academician. I think it is far more probable I 
should have become a Respectable Duffer ! 



THE BAYARD SOCIETY 

To those of my readers who have visited Florence, 
there will be no occasion to give any history or 
explanation concerning that most excellent institu- 
tion, the Compagrnia della Misericordia. But to those 
who have not passed some time within the walls of 
Firenze la Bella, a word or two with regard to this 
admirable society will not, I think, be out of place. 

This famous corporation has been established now 
more than six centuries and a half, and had its origin 
in a fund derived from fines for profane swearing 
which the porters of certain of the large Florentine 
cloth manufactories imposed on themselves. Judg- 
ing from the pecuniary results, these porters must 
have sworn pretty hard, for their funds became very 
considerable, and in due time received substantial 
support from many of the leading inhabitants of 
the city. 

The objects of this society are to give assistance 
in case of accidents, to convey the sufferers to 
the hospital ; in case of sudden death to look 
after the corpse, and, if no relatives are to be 
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found, to give it a Christian burial; to nurse the 
sick, to relieve their families during their illness, 
and, in short, practise charity in its finest and 
purest sense whensoever and wheresoever there may 
be an opportunity. During the terrible cholera 
time in Florence, considerably over forty years ago, 
this noble society did constant and true service; 
and the many deeds of bravery unchronicled, the 
number of heroes that fought valiantly a silent 
battle for the good of their fellow-creatures in those 
sad days, will probably never be known. 

I should mention that all classes, from the highest 
to the lowest, are included in this society. All 
members are of equal rank when serving in the 
brotherhood, and they wear, when on duty, a hideous 
black monastic dress, with a mask which entirely 
conceals the face. The city is divided into districts, 
and the members have special days assigned to them ; 
from forty to fifty are on duty daily, under the com- 
mand of a director, whose orders they are compelled 
implicitly to obey. Those who are on duty are 
obliged to attend directly they hear the summons 
from the great bell. 

It does not matter where they are, or what they 
may be doing, directly they hear the bell they 
must forthwith repair to the place of meeting, 
receive their orders, and proceed to carry them 
out expeditiously, efficiently, and heartily. The 
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summons of the bell is binding on all members of 
the Compagnia delta Misericordia. Princes have 
been known to suddenly leave boxes at the opera, 
and dukes have in a moment quitted a brilliant 
dinner party when the warning note has boomed 
forth. It is probably this discipline, this promptness, 
this essence of true charity that causes the society to 
be so universally respected. Whenever the Miseri- 
cordia passes through the streets of Florence, the 
bystanders take off their hats, and the soldiers 
present arms. 

I am not aware that there is an association of this 
description so unostentatious, so useful, or so perfect 
in its discipline, existing in any other city. But I am 
quite certain that there are many towns where the 
example of the Florentines might be followed, and 
I am perfectly sure there is no place in the world 
where its establishment would be more advantageous 
than in our vast world of London in the present 
day. There might be difficulties in the way, but I 
do not for a moment suppose these difficulties would 
be insuperable. This is an age of energy, and 
though there may be a few inane young men who 
think it an excellent thing to affect the laziness and 
blasi air of Sir Charles Coldstream, without the com- 
pensation of his good heart and great talent, the 
majority of the world is unmistakably in favour of 
energy and action. 
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The old, oft-quoted saying "The Tenth don't 
dance," finds but scant favour with the present 
generation. Never has there been so accomplished 
a race of amateurs as in the present day. It 
does not much matter what it is, whether it is 
painting or music, whether it is literature or play- 
acting, there is no doubt whatever that your amateur 
of to-day is infinitely more in earnest, that he has 
double the amount of energy than was ascribed to 
people of his class at the close of the last century. 
Whatever may be the faults of the present genera- 
tion, I certainly think that idleness is not one of 
them ; their energy may be misdirected, and their 
talents may be misapplied, but they certainly are 
not content to hide their light under a bushel. 

I am quite certain that some of the time devoted 
to cricket, golf, and cycling, to football, polo, and 
lawn tennis, might be most profitably expended 
in another direction, and I am by no means sure 
that the establishment of an English version of 
the Compagnia della Misericordia would not be a 
very great success. We know what a number of 
enthusiastic volunteers we have, and what a quantity 
of volunteer nurses we could raise. We can point 
to our fire brigades, our rowing clubs, our cricket 
clubs, and our athletic societies as evidence that we 
have exactly the right material in our midst to 
form such a society as that I propose to establish. 
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There is a large proportion of superfluous energy 
which the youth of to-day is always trying to work 
off, and most assuredly the channel I point out 
would be a most desirable outlet There would be 
an element of novelty and adventure about it which 
would render it especially attractive. There would 
be a wholesome discipline, and a total oblivion of 
self, that would be in the highest degree salutary, 
and, above all, there would be an immense amount 
of good done at a very trifling cost. 

Holding, as I do, that trifling annoyances are 
nearly as hard to bear as great griefs, I would by no 
means confine the operations of my society to 
carrying people to the hospital, to nursing them, or 
providing for their families. I would have all these 
things attended to, but, while I fought with the 
dragons of disaster and disease, I would certainly 
not forget the gnats that contribute to the misery 
of every-day life. 

Every member of my society should have a per- 
fect knowledge of London, he should be intimately 
acquainted with its streets, he should have a most 
elaborate and accurate information with regard to 
cab fares, he should know all about omnibuses 
and railway stations, be familiar with the mysteries 
of the metropolitan railway, and be able to pass 
with credit an examination in Bradshaw in all its 
branches. 
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In addition to this, he should be able to point out 
the various theatres, the public buildings and places 
of interest, and he should by no means forget the 
different historical associations connected with our 
great metropolis. If he spoke French, German, and 
Italian fluently, he would most assuredly take a high 
position in the ranks of my new society. I mention 
all these things to show that the more educated 
a man is, up to a certain point, the better adapted he 
will be for the position. 

Those on duty I would invest with a badge to 
be worn on the arm, and they would be compelled 
to render every assistance in their power to any 
one who applied to them. If an old gentleman, 
on a frosty night, were found sitting on a coal- 
plate in the Strand, groaning dismally, they would 
be obliged to put him on his legs again, brush 
his coat, and lead him home, or, if he was unable 
to walk, put him into a cab, and convey him to 
the bosom of his family. If an old lady in a four- 
wheeled cab, with three portmanteaux, a bundle, 
two bird-cages, and a hamper, had a dispute with 
regard to the fare with the driver, she would forth- 
with apply to my friend with the badge, who would 
settle all difKculties immediately. 

Again, it would be the duty of members of this 
society to rescue lost children, and convey them to 
their homes. It would pleasure me hugely to see that 
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distinguished young sprig of nobility, Lord Culkerton 
— who of course you know is son of the Duke of 
Tetbury — on coming out of the Gaiety Theatre one 
night in all the glory of faultless evening dress, 
be compelled to take a poor, crying, dirty little 
waif of a child by the hand, and feel obliged to 
see it safely to its home in Whitechapel before 
returning to his club. 

Members of this society would also be in the 
highest degree useful in crowds. It would be 
their business to protect the weak and the helpless 
who had no one to look after them. They would 
also have to fetch cabs for ladies after the theatre, 
if they had no one to attend to them ; they would 
do battle with policemen, linkmen, and ragged 
boys — who generally combine to make leaving the 
theatre as difficult and as expensive an operation 
as possible. It would be a part of their mission 
to interfere with any undue overcharge and rudeness 
on the part of the theatrical harpy, and also to in- 
terfere with the many ruffians who prowl about for 
the purpose of molesting and frightening respect- 
able womankind. 

I do not know exactly what form the badge 
should be ; but I think I would call it the 
"Bayard Badge." It should be worn on the 
arm, and it should have the motto. Sans peur et 
sans reproche ; or possibly the same idea expressed 
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in English would be more satisfactory. I would 
have it of some striking colour, so that everybody, 
even those who could not read, would know directly 
they saw that badge they had a friend to whom 
they could apply, who was bound, by the laws of 
his order, to look after and protect them. 

This society could not fail to be popular from 
the classes of all kinds that might be found 
within its ranks, from the vastness of its sym- 
pathy, from the comprehensiveness of its purpose 
— including the highest and the lowest, the richest 
and the poorest. There is no doubt that it would 
be well endowed, for people are always ready to 
give to a charity which is thoroughly practical, 
and which they see in good working order before 
their very eyes. 

I have touched but very lightly on the great 
good, in all kinds of ways, that might be achieved 
by such a society. Under proper organisation, I 
believe it might be productive of the most excellent 
results, and that in course of time the Bayard Badge 
might come to be treated with as much sincere 
respect as the uniform of the Compagnia della 
Misericordia. 
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FORD JUNCTION 

Since it has been my lot to be literary bagman 
for many celebrated journalistic firms, I have had 
a tolerably wide experience of everything up and 
down the country, and I know the ways and 
means of most places at home and abroad. I 
have had a wide experience of inns, from the 
palatial hotel to the wayside public-house. I am 
well known to landlords and landladies ; head waiters 
are glad to see me again, and " bootses " recognise 
my packages, and remember the number of my 
favourite room. My knowledge of the high roads 
of England and the half-forgotten hostelries of the 
past — chronicled in Patterson and Gray — is con- 
siderable, and my acquaintance with railways — 
both main lines and branches — is by no means 
limited. 

I have a great dislike to travelling by express 
trains, though I am frequently compelled in the 
interests of my firm to do so; but I love to 
dawdle along by a "Parly" — as the Parliamentary 
trains are known in the lingo of the line — to stop 
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at all sorts of little out-of-the-way stations, which 
otherwise you never have a chance of seeing save 
in very small type in the pages of Bradshaw. It 
is curious, indeed, the queer, old-fashioned people, 
the behind-the-age feeling, the quaint characters 
that are to be met with at some of these odd 
little places. 

You have no idea, if you always travel by 
express trains, what a deal you miss. Our fore- 
fathers whom it is the fashion nowadays to run 
down, but who were much superior to ourselves in 
most respects, understood the art of travelling far 
better than we do. If, however, you are wise, and 
travel by slow trains, you will find that you spend 
most of your time at junctions. Your slow train 
always has to wait for another slow train, or it has 
to be shunted while the express whirls by, or it does 
not go any further, or the engine breaks down, or it 
has to pick up a horse-box, or for fifty other reasons 
equally satisfactory it has to stop. 

Hence your acquaintance with junctions becomes 
considerable. Indeed, the amount of time wasted at 
these places is something extraordinary. Some 
years ago I was staying for a while a little way 
down the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
and I was struck with the long pauses at Heme Hill. 
One morning, when the delay was longer than usual, 
I made a calculation, and I found that if a man 
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went up and down every day he would spend at 
least two years of his life in doing nothing but 
being very angry at Heme Hill Junction. 

You need not get very angry if you look at 
things in a proper light. Clapham Junction is an 
excellent joke if you are not particular about 
catching a train. By the way, I know another 
Clapham Junction up in the North, as different 
from our London version as well may be. A 
quaint, quiet, secluded little spot. You pass it 
in going from Lancaster to Skipton. It is just 
before you come to Giggleswick. I recollect being 
sadly disappointed with the people at Giggleswick, 
they were all so grave and matter-of-fact. 

I expected to have seen them all on the grin. I 
half-fancied the station-master would "oblige" with 
"The Wearin' of the Grin" while we waited, and 
that all the porters would join in the " Laughing 
Chorus" from Der Fretschutz as we departed. I 
have spent many hours at Continental junctions, 
which are often far more annoying and puzzling 
than our own. Malines is one of the most notable. 
Who does not know it? 

I beg your pardon, but all the time I have been 
chattering I forgot to tell you that I am at Ford 
Junction. I did not mean to be here at all. But 
here I am, and must make the best of it This 
is all through travelling by a fast train. I meant 
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to have gone to Goring and walked back through 
Tarring to Worthing, looked in at the church, 
had a gossip about Saint Thomas i Becket, taken 
a walk round the fig-gardens — for fig-eaters in 
October this is the real place to spend a happy 
day, I can tell you — in short, had a very pleasant 
little ramble. But my train did not stop at Goring. 
I did not care about getting out at Angmering, 
so here I am at Ford Junction. Now I might go 
on to Chichester, or I might even go as far as 
Portsmouth, but I do not feel in the humour 
for so lengthy a trip. I might make a pleasant 
little excursion to Arundel, but I do not altogether 
like the look of the weather. I feel rather inclined 
to go to Littlehampton, but I scarcely think it is 
worth while. 

You see I had made up my mind for that walk 
by the Clapham Woods, to have a chat about 
John Olliver, the miller, who was buried at High- 
down Hill more than a century ago — whose funeral 
was conducted by a number of young damsels in 
white, one even reading the sermon — to visit Sal- 
vington and look at the cottage where Selden was 
bom, and see the many picturesque bits of antique 
domestic architecture that are to be found in this 
part As I cannot do this I decline to entertain 
any other excursion, but prefer to remain where I 
am till a train comes to take me back again. 
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A mighty pleasant contrast to many of the 
bustling places I have been talking about is Ford 
Junction. No one seems to worry himself about 
anything. Everything seems to go smoothly and 
peacefully: from the newspaper boy to the good- 
humoured - looking driver of the Littlehampton 
engine, everybody appears to lead a well-oiled 
existence. The official whom I interview on the 
subject of my ticket, explains the reason of my 
train not stopping, in the most courteous fashion ; 
he clips my ticket lovingly and considerately, and 
not as if he were trying to bite a bit out of my 
thumb. He talks about the weather and things 
in general, and seems vastly well informed on all 
kinds of subjects. Directly the train has gone, 
to Chichester, or Portsmouth, or Arundel, or where- 
ever it may be going, the place sinks into quiet, 
the porters retire, the inspectors make themselves 
scarce, and the station-master disappears. 

Presently it seems to occur to somebody, "Oh 
dear me, here's a train ready to go to Littlehampton, 
perhaps somebody would like to go by it." One 
or two people appear on the platform, who seem 
to think that there is no hurry about it whatever, 
but when the train is ready to start it would not 
be half a bad idea to go by it, don't you know. 
A placid newspaper boy strolls across from the 
bookstall on the other side, and in a whisper 
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suggests the possibility of your requiring The 
Graphic^ The Worlds or Punch, The courteous 
official already spoken of looks at the pictures 
in the former, he nods his head, he frowns, and 
points out special favourites with the air of a 
connoisseiu*. 

Probably it is not the season at Littlehampton, 
or this is not a fashionable train, or people are 
not in the humour to go, or for some unexplained 
reason business is slack, for certainly there seems 
no chance of the train being over-crowded this 
morning. Two stalwart navvies who look as if 
they had been rolling in yellow clay and left it to 
dry on, one carrying a cauliflower in a blue spotted 
handkerchief, and the other a tin bottle that appears 
to have been sat upon, get into a third-class carriage. 
There is also a rugose fisherman who looks as if 
he had tumbled into a tan pit and been left there 
a little too long ; and there is a jovial but some-what 
scared-looking mariner who seems as if he might 
be Bunsby running away from Mrs MacStinger. 

A thin old lady with a thin old voice, but with 
a merry twinkle in her eye, has a grievance about 
a hamper that ought to have arrived a week ago. 
She talks to the inspector about it, she has a 
word with the engine-driver concerning it, and 
she even takes the newspaper boy into her con- 
fidence to the extent of stating, " And what I ses 
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is, if the label gets tore off, why where are yer?" 
The courteous inspector puts her into a carriage, 
but she will not let him go. She tells him she is 
" quite sure as her da-arter sent it off from Drayton, 
but one 'amper's so much like another 'amper in 
a flock, as yer may say." The engine-driver looks 
up at the sky, begins to whistle softly to himself, 
and runs a greasy rag over the brass-work of 
his engine ; he pulls out a big silver watch and 
he hums a little air. The inspector looks at his 
watch, and suggests, "Any more for the Little- 
hampton train?" A porter at the further end of 
the platform insinuates in a more persuasive 
manner the same idea. 

Two girls, in long coats and brown pot hats, 
come slowly down the platform. A porter opens 
the door of a first-class carriage and touches his 
hat "When does the train go?" one of them 
asks of the guard. "Almost directly, miss!" he 
answers. "That tiresome Harry will be too late," 
says the other; "how silly!" The guard looks* 
at his watch, and they remain at the door, and I 
wait to see who is this badly behaved young man, 
who is giving these two ladies all this trouble and 
anxiety. The tall sister — ^whose name I find is 
Phyllis — ^pouts, and is evidently very much pro- 
voked. They remain waiting, and just at the last 
moment comes a splendid colley, tearing down 
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the platform, and towing along by its chain a 
bonny, dimpled, laughing girlette, with her fair 
hair all over her eyes, and with a bag of biscuits 
and a bag of tarts in her arms. 

"O Harry, you bad, naughty child!" said 
Miss Phyllis indignantly, " Biscuits ? Tarts ? There, 
go in, dOf you big baby ! " she added, giving 
the child a slap. Whether the lady's temper got 
the better of Jier discretion, and the slap was 
harder than she intended, or the colley got in 
the way, I know not But the result was that 
Harry took a terrific header into the carriage. 
There was a vision of boot-heels, a flutter of snowy 
frills, and a glimpse of a pair of shapely sable- 
hosed l^s entangled in the dogfs chain. Raspberry 
tarts, " three comers," and cracknels were distributed 
all over the place: there were terrible yelps from 
the colley, loud lamentations from Harry, and 
peals of laughter from the two girls, who jump 
sharply in after her. 

"Right!" says the inspector quietly, with a 
bland smile. "Right!" says the guard, quite in 
confidence, to the driver. The driver nods his 
head, and quietly chuckles to himself 

The whistle sounds in a deliberate, mellow, 
apologetic fashion, the train slowly moves off, and 
I am left to meditate upon the platform. 



THE FALL OF THE LEAF 

Sitting down beneath a canopy of trees in a 
wood in Kent, watching the bright yellow leaves 
fall in golden showers around me, and eddy and 
glitter in the sunshine, I thought I would muse 
and meditate upon the fall of the leaf 

The foliage is turning to russet, the foliage is 
becoming copper-coloured, the green is fading 
away. Bright yellow are the leaves, lemon-tinted 
are the leaves, cadmium-hued are the leaves, flash- 
ing golden are the leaves. Glorious are they all 
in their gorgeous livery, grand are they in their 
infinite variety^ superb are they in their sombre- 
ness, and fickle are they in their gaiety. What 
better time can there be, then, to meditate on the 
fall of the leaf? 

O artist, lend me thy palette. O George Rowney 
and Company, grind for me your choicest pigments. 
O Winsor and Newton, present me with your 
largest canvas, O Charles Robertson & Company, 
provide me with the most magical of brushes ! 

Uprouse ye, my cheerful colour-grinders. Gird 
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yourselves and take unto yourselves spatula^ and 
let us have a revel of gorgeous colours. Bring 
forth the glistening collapsible tubes, and hasten to 
squeeze their contents upon my palette. Haste ye, 
then, with your cunning colour harmonies! Tarry 
not then on your mission. I fain would be up 
and doing, and my hand is all a-tremble to begin. 
To paint a glowing picture of the fall of the leaf 

Uprouse ye, then, and bring every brilliant colour 
under the sun, and see that ye forget not those 
of sober hue. Squeeze deftly for me the bright 
vermilion, and be not oblivious of the purple 
madder and the olive of India. Bestow upon my 
palette the most luminous of chromes, and supply 
me plentifully with the burnt sienna. See ye that 
I want not for the umber that is burnt, nor that I 
am sparsely provided with the umber that is raw. 
Give unto me rich glazings of bitumen, and accord 
me scumblings of the brown of Vandyke. The 
ochre that is yellow, the ochre that is brown, and 
the yellow that haileth from Naples must not be 
forgotten. 

A banquet of bright hues I 

A revel of rainbows ! 

A surfeit of sweetness ! 

A chromatrope of brilliancy ! 

All these prepare for me that I may sing a 
pxan of praise to the fall of the leaf I 
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Leaning back against my tree with the sere and 
yellow leaves rustling against my feet, and watch- 
ing an ancient pine becoming gradually freckled 
with gold by the falling foliage of a propinque 
beech ; in a mood half melancholy, half exultant, 
I weave my thoughts into a prose poem on the fall 
of the leaf. 

Would that I could put down on paper all that 
flashes through my brain ! Would that I could 
register my thoughts by some instantaneous process 
of photography! What becomes, I wonder, of all 
those ideas we have that seem familiar to us ; so 
familiar that we fancy they must be somebody 
else's, or that we have dreamt them — those ideas 
which come and go, of which we make no note, 
and keep no chronicle; those dreamy nebulous 
visions which pass away like a vapour, but which 
would be so invaluable if they could be only fixed 
and worked out. "Would to Heaven," said Fuseli, 
"I could paint all I see!" "Would to Heaven," 
say I, " I could fix on paper all that passes through 
my brain." Then, perchance, I might discourse in 
fitting fashion concerning the fall of the leaf. 

The fall of the leaf away from busy London. 
The fall of the leaf on the outskirts of an old park 
far away in the north. The keen breeze is blowing 
and the trees are rocking to a melancholy sound. 
Half melancholy, at the same time half joyous. 
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Two figures may be observed wandering slowly; 
they are in no hurry whatever, they heed not the 
keen breeze nor the melancholy dirge sung by the 
rocking branches. They are utterly oblivious of the 
archidiaconal caw of the solemn old rook, or the 
distant crack of the guns of the sportsman. They 
wander backwards and forwards; they do not 
attempt to come out of the wood at all. I am 
certain this is not right, there is something under- 
hand about it and not straightforward. 

And yet that pretty little brown-eyed girl seems 
as honest and as true as steel. How bonny she 
looks, in her coquettish hat, struggling against the 
breeze as the crisp russet leaves flutter around her 
dainty ankles! How musical is her laugh, and 
what trust she seems to have in that youth in the 
shooting-jacket, who ought to have been popping 
away at the pheasants hours ago! His friends are 
wondering what on earth has become of him ; they 
surmise that he will turn up at lunch. 

As for little Miss Brown-eyes, she has been missed 
from the Hall and enquired after everywhere. 
Doubtless those pleasant people, who are always so 
clever at putting two and two together, will make it 
rather uncomfortable for the little lady by-and-bye. 
Not that there is ever such a thing as a spark of 
envy among the fair sex. No, no ! who would ever 
dream of suspecting such a thing for a moment? 
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Heedless of everything, content with the sunny 
sweetness of the fleeting moments, our two friends 
stroll on. Backwards and forwards do they walk, 
and their conversation seems to be vastly inter- 
esting. They appear to be on the best terms 
with one another. When they meet this evening 
they will be severely polite, and possibly talk of 
the weather and the latest news from town. And 
you will be only able to read the secret once or 
twice, during dinner, in the sweet damsel's fathom- 
less brown eyes. A certain sway of the branches, 
a rhythmical rustle of the leaves brought back this 
scene to my memory. A prettier one it would 
be hard to imagine beneath the shower of bright 
autumn leaves. 

The fall of the leaf in the Temple — the fall of 
the leaf around the Temple fountain, dear to every 
Londoner. Passing through the pleasant precinct, 
this other day, on my way to Garden Court, I saw 
a scene which would have been the very thing 
for the greatest painter of our day, the late Sir 
John Everett Millais, in his earlier style. The 
fountain was playing merrily and ceaselessly, the 
trees were getting thin and bare; the basin was 
crowded with bright yellow leaves, and the sur- 
rounding pavement was o'er-strewn with russet I 
stopped to gaze on the fountain as I often do as 
I go by; I am never tired of mooning about this 
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quaint comer, nor weary of the music of the falling 
water. 

A poor old gentleman was gazing on the scene 
at the same time. I am certain he was a gentle- 
man, I am satisfied he was poor. His coat was 
threadbare, but scrupulously brushed; his linen was 
darned, but undoubtedly clean. He was an in- 
telligent man, a man of conversation, and of vast 
information. How came he to this pass of thread- 
bare coats and darned linen it is impossible to 
say. There was a melancholy air, a sad expres- 
sion of utter weariness in his face that was in 
harmony with the whole of the surrounding 
scene. What a picture the great painter would 
have made of the subject indicated ; how every one 
would have raved over the touching poetry and the 
tender beauty enshrined in " The Fall of the Leaf ! " 

The fall of the leaf in Switzerland! Did you 
ever happen to be in Switzerland in October? It 
is by far the best time to go there. If you like 
to run on the tramway of the British tourist and 
be jostled by that not particularly pleasant portion 
of humanity, go in July or August. But if you 
have a liking for having the hotels all to yourself, 
if you have some slight predilection for viewing 
the scenery in all its perfection, go in October. 
How many years ago is it since I went a jolly 
tramp by the pass of the T6te Noir, and over the 
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Forclaz down to Martigny? Not so very long, 
and yet it seems many years ago. Somehow or 
another we do not have such jolly times now; 
things do not turn out so well as they ought to ; our 
projects do not succeed ; our plans do not come 
off. Perhaps we are getting older, possibly graver, 
undoubtedly nearer to the fall of the leaf 

Do not be afraid, reader mine, I am not about 
to "improve the occasion." I do not propose to 
offer you a powder disguised in jam. When I give 
the powder I prefer to administer it in all its un- 
disguised bitterness, and when I give the jam I 
like it to be as sweet and toothsome as possible. 
I will have no spoiling of two things, both good in 
their way, by their combination for a doubtful 
advantage. Nothing of the kind. 

But what a time that was, to be sure! How it 
rained part of the way, how wet we were, and how 
little we cared ! I never recollect seeing anything 
more superb than the brilliant autumn foliage seen 
against the dark pine woods; the blood-red leaves, 
the wine-stained leaves, the scorched leaves, and 
the fiery leaves. How the sun came out gloriously 
as we descended towards Martigny, and what a 
superb view we had over the valley of the Rhone. 
I remember how we took short cuts to avoid the 
zigzags. What spirits we had then ! Why, bless you, 
we find even zigzags hard enough work for us in 
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the present day ! We 'went through orchards and 
gardens ; we obtained stores of walnuts and chest- 
nuts; we decorated our hats with blood-red leaves, 
and we laughed joyously and sang the merry song. 
Dost thou remember, Nomad, O friend of my youth, 
the entertainment we gave to the assembled waiters 
and chambermaids at the hotel at Martigny that 
very night? 

Canst thou not recall the feats of strength and 
skill we accomplished in that memorable descent 
from the Forclaz, and the rich booty of walnuts 
with which we went away laden? Could we ac- 
complish such things in the present day? Would 
our laughter be as light or our jest as joyous? 
I trow not Doubtless we are more sedate, we are 
more cynical, we are greyer, we are balder — in point 
of fact, we are getting nearer to the fall of the 
leaf 

There now, I said I would not preach a sermon. 
I beg a thousand pardons, for I was very nearly 
doing it after all. But you see I am not a respon- 
sible being just now, and a blood-red leaf fluttering 
down on my toe set me off on another chronicle 
of the fall of the leaf. The leaf in question was 
exactly the colour of those we wore in our hats on 
that merry day, hence it struck the key-note and 
set me off singing a song that I had no intention 
of giving when I commenced this paper. 
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The fall of the leaf! The fall of the leaf! I sit 
under my tree and listen to the rustle of the leaves. 
Thicker and thicker they fall ! Heaps of bright- 
coloured leaves are gathered about my feet and 
crackle beneath my tread. Can I discourse of half 
that each of these leaves might suggest? I pro- 
mised I would not treat you to a homily on the 
subject, and I won't 

With a somewhat melancholy air I wrap my 
coat around me, take my way out of the wood, 
and get on to the hard turnpike road, thinking that 
some day I will write a poem and call it "The 
Fall of the Leaf." 



UNKNOWN FRIENDS 

I HAVE just returned from a stroll in Bond Street, 
and whom should I meet there but Tollamore 
Turleywayne. 

Who on earth, you will say, is Tollamore Turley- 
wayne? I must tell you candidly I do not know 
in the least, but I have met the aforesaid gentleman 
about London for many years past He is always 
the same, always well-dressed, never in the extreme 
of fashion, but never odd or conspicuous in his 
attire ; he ever preserves the happy medium between 
the dandy and the fogram, and is emphatically a 
well-dressed man. The most extraordinary thing 
about him is he never seems to grow any older; 
he is probably fifty, but he was that ten years ago 
at least His face is plump and rosy, it is devoid 
of hair, save a tiny little pair of whiskers, scrupu- 
lously trimmed and brushed, his collar is faultless, 
his scarf is neat, and his gloves and boots unex- 
ceptionable. His hat always possesses the pleasant 
characteristic of being neither too old nor too new. 
A hat that is jagged at the brim or fractured at 
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the crown is a sorry spectacle, but one that is 
unduly glossy, and shows the marks of the paper 
on which it has been enveloped, is, I venture to 
think, even more detestable. 

The hat of Tollamore Turleywayne exhibits 
neither of these extremes, but yet it is a little peculiar. 
It is too shallow in the crown, or too wide in the 
brim, or there is some reason that gives it a different 
appearance to the hats of other people. It is 
astonishing how the slightest alteration in the 
dimensions of a hat will change the appearance of 
a man altogether. I believe if a man were possessed 
of a dozen different hats of various shapes and sizes 
he might go out as a dozen different people every 
day of his life. I wonder whether this has ever 
been done by people having to face their creditors. 
I daresay it has. I see the germ of an excellent 
farce in this. How good the late Charles Mathews 
would have been in it! 

Cannot you see him throughout the entire per- 
formance? — changing his character with every hat, 
and talking about himself to all the bores and duns 
who came to call, and giving himself the very worst 
character in the world ? I can see the whole thing, 
and what an admirable little farce or comedietta 
might be contrived from the suggestion. In the 

first place I would but I suddenly recollect this 

is neither the time nor the place to discourse on the 
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construction of farces or comediettas. I was saying 
that Tollamore Turleywayne had a peculiar hat. 
It always strikes you forcibly directly you see him. 
I always feel inclined whenever I meet him to say : 
"My dear sir, what a very odd hat you have on!" 
And if I said this it might lead to a pleasant friend- 
ship, or it might be the occasion of my being 
favoured with a private view of the nearest police- 
station. With the latter contingency in view, I 
refrain from attempting to increase my acquaintance 
with Tollamore Turleywayne, but he still remains 
one of the most esteemed of my unknown friends. 

Perhaps he had better remain so. I had a friend 
who served Her Majesty the Queen as clerk in the 
Scuttle and Scoop Office for many years, and I 
had another who occupied a somewhat responsible 
position in the Rational Parochial Bank. These 
two were totally unacquainted with each other, but 
each walking from his dwelling-place every morning 
at a certain time, and having to be at his office at 
a particular hour — old Culvertyle, the chief of the 
Scuttle and Scoop, was very exact in those days, 
and there was no coming late, or leaving early, 
or "playing from ten till four," before he got his 
promotion as Kitchen Ranger — they invariably met 
at a particular place in Pall Mall every morning. 

First it struck both of them as odd, then they 
stared hard, then they regarded one another with 
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a sort of half jovial seen-you-before expression, then 
they smiled, then they nodded, then they said : 
" Fine mornin* " — it did not matter whether the sun 
was shining or it was raining cats and dogs, they 
always said : " Fine mornin' " — and finally, the 
Banker one morning dropped his umbrella in the 
mud, the Scuttle and Scooper picked it up, general 
conversation ensued, and they became for a time 
the greatest friends in the world, though eventually 
they quarrelled furiously. 

Exactly what I said. If they had not prosecuted 
their acquaintance any further than I have done 
with Tollamore Turleywayne they would probably 
be admiring one another intensely to the present 
day. One's own friends and relations are generally 
such a nuisance, and usually behave so badly, that 
it would be a pity to add to their number by people 
whom you may casually meet. Still these unknown 
acquaintances may give you an immense deal of 
amusement You can, in your own mind, write their 
histories and tell yourself the tale of their lives. 
You have a considerable advantage over the ordinary 
biographer, because you are never trammelled by 
facts, and there is no chance of an action for libel 
being brought against you. 

Without asking the permission of the individual 
alluded to, I have settled his name and sur- 
name, I have decided that he is a bachelor. 
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that he belongs to Boodle's, and I could show 
you the very first floor in Saint James's Street 
where his chambers are. He has no town mansion, 
but a comfortable ancient manor-house in Cheshire ; 
he is fond of country sports, he is a good judge 
of port-wine, and can give you as good a bottle 
as you would wish to" drink whenever you go down 
to Turleywayne Manor. He likes to go to the 
play occasionally, he is a good billiard player, 
and smokes the very finest cigars. He is not likely 
to marry now: he had a terrible disappointment 
twenty years ago or more, and has ceased to believe 
in womankind since. 

He has a very good income, and a nice little 
estate surrounding the Manor. All his property will 
go to his nieces, three of the prettiest and nicest 
girls you could wish to behold. Dear me! If I 
only knew Tollamore Turleywayne I might be 
introduced to his nieces. All this and a great 
deal more have I composed concerning my friend 
whom I met just now in Bond Street. Indeed 
I have come to believe so implicitly in this 
biography that, if some one were to bring me 
absolute proof that my Tollamore Turleywayne 
was an indigo broker, whose office was in Mincing 
Lane, and whose mansion was at Clapham, that 
his name was Smith Jones, that he had a very 
stout wife and half-a-dozen very plain daughters. 
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and that the entire family were very unpopular, 
I should absolutely refuse to believe it. 

I do not know whether other people have such 
a vast amount of interest in unknown friends as 
I have, but I find it an endless amusement, and it 
gives a wondrous charm to the streets of London. 
I had not seen Turleywayne for many weeks 
till I met him in Bond Street just now, and I 
really felt quite cheered and refreshed by the 
sight of his ruddy countenance and generally pros- 
perous mien. If he had really been an acquaintance 
and we had stopped, shaken hands, and spoken, 
he would have probably told me something dis- 
agreeable — that my coat did not fit, that he had 
just heard from Bombay that the shares in the 
Rumbubblejock and Rustypore Railway — in which 
I am greatly interested — are not worth the paper 
they are written on, that my bitterest enemy had 
just been elected to my favourite club, and a lot 
of other disagreeable intelligence that would probably 
have spoiled my day altogether. 

As matters stand, however, Turleywayne does not 
bore or annoy me in the least; I am delighted to 
see he is looking so well, and I at once add another 
chapter to his biography. My circle of unknown 
friends is a very large one, and whenever I stop 
for any time in a place I am sure to extend it. 
Some of these people I lose sight of for years; I 
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think they are gone abroad, or dead, or unfortunate, 
when suddenly, on turning a street corner, I run 
up against them, sometimes looking worn and aged 
— sometimes so worn and aged that I scarcely re- 
cognise them — and at others looking younger and 
more jaunty than ever. 

If you happen to be sojourning at the seaside, 
meeting the same people every day, you will have 
a fine opportunity of extending your circle of un- 
known friends. A season or two ago I was staying 
at Dover, and some very old friends of mine and 
myself pursued this amusement most enthusiastically. 
I think we had a name and a biography for nearly 
every one in the place. How astonished some of 
our unknown friends would have been could they 
have read their biography as written by us. I really 
think it would be an excellent notion to introduce 
this idea for the "Visitors* List" at seaside resorts. 
" Fancy Biographies of Visitors " would undoubtedly 
form an attractive feature in these not very amusing 
publications. 

To see ourselves as others see us is, according 
to Mr Robert Bums, an advantage. It may be 
so, but I am not altogether sure about it. But to 
see ourselves as we are not, as we never were, and 
are never likely to be, would surely be vastly en- 
tertaining. Don't you think so? 
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LIVING OVER THE SHOP 

In two things our forefathers were very much wiser 
than ourselves — namely, they did not believe in a 
dual existence, and they saw the advantage of 
living over the shop : their universal adoption of the 
latter theory is a striking proof of their disbelief 
in the former. 

In the present day nobody lives over the shop, 
and most people believe in a dual existence. A 
man hurries away from his office directly business 
hours are over; he jumps into a hansom cab and is 
whirled to the railway station, he is just in time to 
catch the express train in which he is shot like a 
human bullet to Epsom or Wimbledon, to Putney or 
Windsor, or to anywhere else you please within an 
hour of the metropolis. The next morning he has 
the same thing to go through; he is compelled to 
have breakfast punctually at eight o'clock, he has 
to drive to the train — if he misses that particular 
train it will probably upset the whole of his business 
arrangements for the day — then he has a rapid ride 
to town, during which he attempts to digest the 
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news of half-a-dozen papers and listen to the 
remarks of any friends he may happen to meet 
in the railway carriage. By the time he arrives 
at his office he is somewhat weary, and this 
sustained from week's end to week's end, from one 
year to another — with only a brief rest in the 
autumn — most assuredly does its work. 

You will notice this if you happen to stroll 
through the City any day you please: you will be 
struck with the number of old-young men you 
encounter; there are hoary young fellows of eight- 
and-twenty, and wrinkled veterans of thirty; they 
are all shortening their lives by packing too much 
into them, and living contrary to the laws of nature. 
In olden times the very name of citizen was 
synonymous with comfort, affluence, and ease. It 
is quite the reverse in the present day. People are 
richer; they are more prosperous, but they have 
not half so much comfort Many of these hoary 
young fellows you encounter are making their 
thousands a week; they have wives and families 
down at their charming country houses ; they have 
horses and carriages, and they have extensive 
gardens ; they have conservatories and vineries ; 
they have a large number of servants and a vast 
establishment. 

But what possible advantage are all these things to 
them ? What use are magfnificent flowers to a man 
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who only gets home after dark, and what benefit does 
he derive from a well-arranged garden that he only 
walks round about thrice a year? Many of these 
men never see their children but once a week, as 
they are generally gone to bed by the time their 
father arrives at night, and are not up when he 
leaves in the morning. They get to look upon 
him as a sort of amiable stranger, who is always 
associated with Sunday clothes and going to church. 
It is a curious thing that this mania for living as 
far as possible from the place where you are 
compelled to pass the greater part of your existence 
seems to be on the increase. 

Nobody likes to reside at the house where he 
earns his bread in the present day ; he prefers rather 
to pass the eighth part of his lifetime in being jolted 
to pieces on the railway, with the chance of having 
his head smashed or his legs broken. You never 
meet with a merchant who lives in the City 
nowadays, and a stockbroker who resides within 
twenty miles of the Stock Exchange is a rarity; 
shopkeepers never live over their shops, but have 
magnificent establishments many miles away; 
there are fewer residents in the Temple now than 
ever, and there are many artists who live at one 
part of the town and have their studios in another, 
while some authors protest that they can write 
better anywhere than in their own houses. As a 
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general rule, too, you will find that actors, who are 
perforce obliged to be out late at night and travel 
about in all weathers at a period when trains have 
ceased running, when omnibuses have stopped and 
cabs are scarce, make a point of living as far from 
their theatre as possible. 

There are also many of our leading surgeons 
and physicians who live in the country, and only 
have a house in town for the purpose of seeing 
patients. This, perhaps, is easier to be understood : 
few persons have any respect for the " office hours " 
of a doctor, and nobody shrinks from disturbing 
a medical man after the shutters of his shop are up. 
But it is difficult to comprehend why the majority 
of people should elect to go through all this extra 
fatigue and worry, especially in an age which is 
more fatiguing and worrying than is good for 
mankind. 

In these days of rapid living, of high-pressure 
excitement, of perpetual change and everlasting 
competition, one would think that anything that 
could contribute to a man's rest, or conduce to his 
ease in any way, would be popular. But it is not 
so; the rage for living as far away from the shop 
as possible has increased alarmingly within the last 
few years. It is comparatively a modern move- 
ment which has been greatly fostered by the 
facilities afforded by railways, which now convey 
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people from the very heart of the city far away 
into the country with the utmost expedition. 

A man need not have attained the age of 
Methuselah to remember the time when there was 
quite a colony of some of the best Greek merchants 
in London, in Finsbury Circus. They had their 
offices on the ground floor, and their families 
occupied the upper part of the house, and literally 
lived over the shop. The roadway on Sunday used 
often to be blocked with well-appointed carriages, 
and the garden itself was thronged with pretty young 
Greek girls. All that is entirely changed now. 
The offices remain, and doubtless the Rallis, the 
Franghiadis, the Mavrogordatos, the Rodocanachis, 
and others still continue to transact a vast amount of 
business, but their families have flown westward. 

Most of the houses have been converted into suites 
of offices from top to bottom, the roadway is no 
longer blocked with carriages, a good deal of building 
is taking place amid the old-fashioned mansions ; 
the pretty young Greek girls no longer muse beneath 
the lilacs and laburnums, and the garden, once so 
select and exclusive, is about to be thrown open 
to the general public. The same change may be 
observed in Finsbury Square, and twenty other 
places you could name, and if you should happen 
to drop into one of the old City churches on a 
Sunday morning you will find ample evidence that 
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the custom of living over the shop has entirely 
fallen into desuetude. It is, indeed, odd that in 
an age which is so eminently luxurious, people 
should take so much trouble and expend so 
much money in order to make themselves so 
exquisitely uncomfortable. 

The very circumstance of being under railway 
despotism — of being obliged to take your break- 
fast in fear of a train, in having to run violently 
when you fancy you are a little late, in hurrying 
away and eating part of your breakfast as you go 
along, and in plunging head first and panting into 
a carriage after it is in motion — is enough to take 
at least ten years off a man's life. It is a wonder 
that the insurance offices have not taken more 
notice than they have of the extraordinary change 
in the habits of Englishmen during the last fifty 
years. Most assuredly, one of the leading questions 
to be put to any one who purposes to insure his 
life should be — " Where do you reside, and where is 
your place of business ? " 

It does not much matter how fine a constitution 
a man may have, but he who " lives over the shop " 
will certainly be the most profitable to insurance com- 
panies. Formerly a man was content if he played 
one part in life with tolerable success. If he were 
a successful cheesemonger he gloried in the fact, 
but he did not care about being a cheesemonger in 
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town, and then running away after he put his 
shutters up and pretending to be a country squire. 
A dual existence had no charm for him, and it 
may be asserted he was not far wrong in the view 
he took of life. 

The idea of shaking off business and entirely 
getting rid of all its associations save in business 
hours is, doubtless, a very good one, but it is just 
possible it may be purchased at too high a price. A 
man may create for himself fifty thousand worries 
that he might be spared if he were on the spot 
It would, perhaps, be impossible to bring about a 
revolution in this matter in the present day, so 
fixed has become the idea in the mind of every- 
body that he cannot sleep in the same house in 
which he earns his daily bread. But some reform 
might possibly be worked in a modified fashion ; 
there are plenty of excellent houses about the older 
parts of London that would cost just as little to 
live in as a badly-built stucco villa in some un- 
comfortable suburb, with the cost of the railway 
season-ticket superadded. 

A man living in such a house would stand a 
chance of seeing his children more than once a 
week; it would benefit his health to walk to and 
from his office, and he would be within hail of 
any amusement in London that he might incline 
to patronise, and, above all, he would be removed 
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from the dulness and vapid society that is always to 
be found in a suburb. A suburb — especially a suburb 
so far distant as to require a railway journey to 
reach it — has all the evils of both town and country, 
with the advantages of neither. It is one of the 
worst consequences ensuing from people neglecting 
to live over the shop. 

In the heart of the City, hemmed in on all 
sides by shops and offices, jostled by gigantic ware- 
houses, overshadowed by palatial banking-houses 
sometimes looking on a deserted graveyard, occa- 
sionally shaded by trees of luxuriant growth — the 
wanderer may sometimes come across old-fashioned 
houses of business. Houses with high windows, 
with narrow doors, surmounted by carved canopies ; 
houses with wide staircases and painted walls, 
with sculptured balustrades and black oaken panel- 
ling. In the lower rooms business is still transacted. 
There is a continual hum of clerks, and there is an 
everlasting passing up and down the steps. 

The upper rooms seem to be inhabited by the 

housekeeper or head clerk, but it does not take a 

very lively imagination to drift back more than a 

century or so and to place a steady-going opulent 

City merchant in that " counting room " ; to picture 

him retiring, after the hours of business, upstairs, and 

finding his wife and a couple of pretty daughters, 

to hear some quaint song, accompanied by the 
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spinet, to witness a quiet rubber, to note a dapper 
young clerk, with eye on the youngest daughter, 
drop in in time to assist with a bowl of punch, 
and, perchance, join the merchant in a "pipe of 
Virginia," whilst discussing the intelligence con- 
tained in the Supplement or Daily Courant, 

A humdrum life you may say! But yet many 
people will hold that there were not a few advantages 
connected with our forefathers* system of living over 
the shop. 



THE SOCIABILITY OF SILENCE 

I ONCE resided for some months a little distance 
out of London, and frequently was obliged to 
run up to town by railway. In this way I became 
acquainted with many of the regular passengers 
who were in the habit of travelling up and down 
every day. 

Most of them were exceedingly pleasant, one or 
two of them were rather disagreeable, some were 
harmless, tepid neutrals, but I think out of the 
whole collection there was only one I disliked — 
indeed, I may say that I entertained the most 
bitter antipathy towards him — and that person's 
name was Jawberry. Josiah Jawberry was a most 
respectable and influential man; he was something 
in the City, and in a very large way too. If 
you went into the City, and said you did not 
know Jawberry Brothers, people would look coldly 
upon you, and would not much relish the idea of 
cashing your cheque. 

Jawberry had a charming mansion down at 
Snacklemore; he had extensive grounds, he had 
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meadows, he had stables, he had melon-pits and 
pineries. The carriage and pair that used to be 
waiting at Snacklemore Station, and the superb 
footman that might be found on the platform of 
an afternoon to take charge of his master's 
parcels, showed that Jawberry was a man of un- 
doubted means and considerable importance. Still 
I did not like Jawberry, and there were many of 
my fellow-passengers who shared my feelings. 
If Jawberry were seated in a carriage, the chances 
were, unless the train happened to be very much 
crowded, he would have the compartment all to 
himself between London and Snacklemore. If he 
entered a carriage that was nearly full, one by one 
the passengers, if they knew him, would suddenly 
bolt out as if they had forgotten something, and 
would never return again. 

Now Jawberry was not a pickpocket, nor a 
drunkard, nor subject to temporary fits of insanity, 
neither did he smoke bad tobacco. He did not 
wear a conspicuous hat, nor an aggressive coat, 
nor did he bring a furtive concertina with him, and 
begin to play thereupon directly the train was 
clear of the station. He did not attempt to do 
the "three-card trick," nor "prick the garter," nor 
the thimble rig; he did not sing music-hall songs 
at the top of his voice, nor read the paper aloud, nor 
did he snore offensively. 
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He did none of all these things — ^but he talked. 
Ye gods! how he talked! He was one continuous 
babble from the time the train started till he arrived 
at his destination. It did not matter whether he 
knew you or whether he did not ; whether you 
were reading a novel, particularly interested in the 
evening paper, or deep in some private letters, 
Jawberry would talk. 

He would give you the most elaborate particulars 
of things you did not care twopence about, and 
he would tell you long anecdotes about himself 
in which it was quite impossible you could have 
the slightest interest I have been told that Mrs 
Jawberry is a most charming woman, and that 
they have a number of sons and daughters. Why 
Mrs Jawberry has not had a divorce years ago, 
and why the family have not emigrated and left 
their father to talk himself silly at Snacklemore I 
cannot understand. I imagine Jawberry was one 
of those persons who thought you could not 
possibly be sociable unless you were everlastingly 
chattering, and that it was a matter of the most 
refined courtesy to a new acquaintance to talk at 
such a rate that his auditor could not get a word 
in edgewise. 

There are many who entertain similar views to 
Mr Jawberry. "You're not drinking — you can*t 
be enjoying yourself," said a certain hospitable 
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Yorkshireman of the John Browdie type, to one 
of his guests. And this is just the feeling that 
seems to possess men of the Jawberry class. They 
seem to think that if a man is not talking, or not 
being talked to, he cannot be enjoying himself. 
It never appears to strike them that it may be 
an insufferable nuisance to him to talk, and it may 
be an inconceivable bore for him to be talked to. 
It has been sung: — 

" When sunny brown tresses in firelight gleam golden, 
And ripple down soft o'er a bosom of snow ; 
When a dear little waist is more closely enfolden. 
There's sweetness in silence we both of us know ! " 

This possibly represents a different phase of the 
subject, and perhaps it is hardly fair to go into 
the romantic side of the " Sociability of Silence," 
though it is very tempting to enlarge upon the 
poetical aspect of the question. Even Jawberry, 
in his courting days, must have had lucid intervals 
of silence, or he would never have deceived his 
present wife into a life-long martyrdom. 

I have sometimes travelled in the train all the 
way from Euston to Rugby without speaking to 
my fellow-passenger, but I knew exactly what 
sort of a man he was; there was a courtesy in 
his silence, there was a good breeding in his taci- 
turnity, so that I clearly saw what he was like 
before we entered into conversation. It was far 
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more enjoyable to travel with such a man than 
to be compelled to endure one who gave you 
his views on questions of the day from which you 
differed, told you things about the weather which 
you knew quite as well as he did, and read aloud 
long extracts out of the evening paper which you 
did not want to hear. And if you did, would much 
prefer to read them quietly to yourself, instead 
of having them doled out in jerky instalments by 
a rasping, unsympathetic voice. 

I once knew a man who used to carry on most 
of his conversation by means of gprunts, and the 
variety of feeling, the marvellous modulation, the 
delicate intonation of these grunts was something 
extraordinary. He would be a capital one to sit 
next Jawberry at dinner, for it is manifest that 
two Jawberrys could not exist in the same place 
at the same time. 

Half the talk that goes on in the present day is 
superfluous. I meet a man at the club. I say : 
"Ah! Popkins, how are you?" He never thinks 
of telling me, but says, " Ah I Bystander, how are 
you ? " and I never dream of informing him on the 
subject The fact is he does not care twopence 
how I am and I do not care three scrapes of a tin 
fiddle whether he is in rude health or is suffering 
from a combination of gout, asthma, and neuralgia. 
A friend of mine conquers the difficulty of this 
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situation by not waiting for any questions, and 
boldly saying, " Quite well, thank you ! " directly he 
shakes hands with you. 

What a deal of trouble would be saved if people ♦ 
were to walk about with inscriptions round their 
hats, " I am quite well, thank you," or " Yes, I 
am going to be married, but there is no cause for 
congratulation," or, " My aunt is dead, but it doesn't 
matter. She didn't leave me anything. You 
needn't condole." You would look at a man's 
hat as a sort of tuning-fork, giving the key of 
the conversation to follow. It would save a vast 
amount of trouble, and men would eventually get 
into the habit of speaking " by the hat " instead of 
"by the card." 

A humorous writer once suggested, apropos of a 
certain marriage at Scarborough, that girls should 
go about with their names, position, and fortune 
legibly inscribed on their hat-ribbons. If mankind 
could be generally and truthfully labelled it would 
undoubtedly be a great advantage. I think the 
exchange of placards for platitudes at public dinners 
would be an enormous improvement How much 
better it would be if, instead of trying to listen 
to the laboured periods of a barely audible chairman, 
the toast-master were to hoist up a placard inscribed : 
"The Queen," or "The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family," or " The 
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Navy, the Army, and the Reserved Forces." The 
toast would be none the less honoured, and people 
who had paid a guinea for their dinner-ticket would 
be spared a great deal of annoyance. 

There are some people who talk merely for the 
purpose of exercising the muscles of their tongues — 
at least such would appear to be the case — and 
it is difficult to understand why they cannot take 
this exercise on some secluded common, or in a 
padded room, where they would be no annoyance 
to their fellow-creatures. If they fancy there is 
any element of sociability in their chatter, or that 
anybody is likely to be benefited by their perpetual 
prattle, they are most egregiously mistaken. There 
is far more reason in the "Sociability of Silence" 
than they would imagine. 

Cannot I call to mind a certain panelled smoking- 
room down at a good old country house. Here 
sometimes you may drop in and find your host 
smoking and meditating in his favourite comer 
by the fire. He will scarcely do more than nod 
when you enter, and will point to the table. On 
the table you will find pipes and cigars of all 
kinds, and tobacco of various descriptions. 

You select your pipe and fill it. You take the 
opposite comer of the fireplace, and you both sit 
and puff and puff, and watch the wreaths of smoke 
curl upwards. You possibly do not say a word for 
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ten minutes, but when your host at last breaks the 
silence, the chances are that he speaks of something 
that you are at that moment thinking of. There 
is an infection of thought, there is a sympathy in 
silence that is very remarkable. 

At times in this very smoking-room there is 
plenty of talk, and there are endless jokes, smart 
repartee, brilliant conversation, and roars of laughter. 
But no one talks for the sake of talking, no one 
is supposed to be sulky because he is silent; if 
such a man as Jawberry were to intrude within 
these sacred precincts he would either be quietly 
crushed by the sarcasm of its habitues, or would 
feel so uncomfortable that he would speedily with- 
draw himself from so uncongenial an atmosphere. 

In no place that I am acquainted with is the 
"Sociability of Silence" so clearly understood or 
so delicately interpreted as it is in the ancient 
panelled smoking-room of which I speak. 
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"Rap, rap, rap! Ten o'clock, sir, and more hot 
water." 

Now, I fancy — mind, I am not quite sure — but I 
imagine all that mysterious knuckling on the door- 
panel, all that unseemly riot, means that my servant 
has called me several times, and he thinks that it 
is high time I turned out "'Tis the voice of my 
servant, I heard him complain, I have called you 
before. Now I call you again." The question is 
whether he did call me before, or whether I dreamed 
he did so. It would perhaps be as well if I could 
clearly comprehend how things really are before 
taking any decisive action — otherwise it may cause 
trouble. 

If I made a mistake in the matter I might 
possibly go down and find no breakfast ready. 
Now, above all things, I hate being kept waiting 
for breakfast I would sooner any time wait for 
dinner than wait for breakfast Indeed, I like to 
find breakfast well going — in full blast, as the 
Americans say — ^before I put in an appearance. 

91 
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It IS a meal where you can chip in whenever you 
please to special advantage. I wonder whether I 
have been called or not? I think, after all, it is a 
wrong principle for anybody to be called. But if 
nobody were to be called, possibly nobody would get 
up. And if nobody got up, how would the world 
get along ? Probably much better than it does. 

Half the mischief done in the world is occasioned 
by people getting up too early, and doing silly 
things before they are half awake, or have recovered 
a fourth part of their wits. But if people must be 
called, surely it can be done in a more soothing 
fashion than by means of raucous shoutings and 
fiendish thumpings. Why cannot some cunning 
musician compose a '* Reveille" which shall awaken 
you in an artistic fashion? Lullabies we have by 
the dozen — some of them so charming, so delicate, 
and so tuneful, that I should be compelled to keep 
awake to listen to them. But I cannot call to mind 
any reveille of note, and none of superb excellence. 
Here is a fine opening for the musician ! 

The reveille should begin with soft, weird music, 
which should mingle with your dreams, and should 
gradually increase in volume till it caused you to 
open your eyes; then it should change into a more 
lively air: the music should suggest the delights 
of the morning-tub, the joys of shaving, the 
pleasures of breakfast If you are a Croesus you 
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might afTord to have a full band and a cantata on 
the subject given at some distance from the house 
every morning ; if you are moderately off you might 
have the reveille played by a stringed quartette ; or, 
if you could not afford that, you might have a skil- 
ful performer to blow it on the bassoon, or your 
servant might lightly thrum it on a banjo every 
morning outside your bedroom door. 

When I have time I mean to devote myself to 
writing a series of aubades^ which will doubtless be 
provocative of early rising. The range of the subject 
is infinite, and if I can find a skilful musical com- 
poser, who looks at the thing in the same light, to 
work with me, the thing ought to be a distinct 
success. 

I have a friend who makes a great grievance of 
the fact that people spend so much of their time 
in sleep. He says, with a deal of truth, that if a 
man attains the age of eighty he actually has only 
forty years of life. I really see nothing to grumble 
at in this. It is a question with me which is the 
best — the forty years awake or the forty years 
asleep? Many would give their votes unhesita- 
tingly in favour of the latter. Grief, annoyance, 
trouble, and misery are forgotten— everything ill is 
lost sight of in a sweet, dreamy forgetfulness ; all is 
peace, till the advent of bright daylight brings with 
it a rude awakening, a return to the severe realities 
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of everyday existence, and hope fades with the re- 
sumption of what we call life. 

Now just to take a simple instance. It was only 
a minute ago I was dreaming I was on the Thames, 
under the shade of the trees at Magpie Island, 
below Culham Court, in very pleasant society. It 
was a lovely summer day, the sun was brilliant, the 
breeze gentle, and the whole scene as perfect as one 
could desire. We spent the morning paddling about 
the backwaters, and we had a well-ordered little 
picnic on the island. I have passed many and 
many a day on the Thames, but never enjoyed 
myself more than in the dream to which I 
allude. Well, my servant thumps at my door 
— at least I suppose he does; I have not quite 
made up my mind on that point yet — and I 
awake ! 

And to what do I awake ? A dismal, cold morn- 
ing in January: there is a nasty fog, the streets 
are muddy, the atmosphere is filthy, I -know I have 
tiresome appointments to keep, I have a lot of 
pen-driving to get through, I have a pain in my 
head, I have a very bad cold, I am in low spirits, 
I hate people in general, and myself more than 
anybody. Now I should like to know what I have 
gained by waking up? When I was asleep I was 
enjoying a pleasant day up the Thames without 
paying anything for it, but when I wake up I find 
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all sorts of annoyances and plenty of bills, for which 
I shall have to pay a great deal. 

I think my friend who grumbles about the amount 
of time passed in slumber would discover, if sleeping 
hours were curtailed, the life of every one would be 
materially shortened. The occasional nap — the forty 
winks — is by no means to be despised. The late 
Charles Mathews was a great advocate for this 
excellent institution. I recollect his telling me 
that often when he felt very much fatigued, if he 
could have just five minutes he woke up refreshed 
and invigorated, and felt '* just as if he had turned 
over a new leaf." 

I am convinced the advantages of forty winks are 
manifold, and that they are entirely lost sight of 
from want of cultivation, and because certain hours 
have been fixed by custom or tradition as sleeping 
hours. I suppose the habits of the Universe are 
now so fixed that any question of reform with 
regard to sleep is out of the question. But I think 
if a new society of — let us call them Nappists — were 
started, it might do a good deal towards investing 
people with sensible views on the subject. 

Possibly when all London is ablaze with the 
electric light and blinded by its glare — I myself never 
found any light that had so disagreeable an effect 
on the eyes — when nobody will be able to go to 
sleep all night, people will be dozing off in the day- 
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time. So I fancy there is every chance of my 
Society of Nappists having a good many disciples. 
Every house should be provided with feather beds 
covered in leather, placed about in corners of the 
rooms, so that anybody could flop and have forty 
winks when they felt inclined. 

I should very much like to know whether I had 
been called or not? Perhaps I only dreamed that 
I was being called. If I had my private band, my 
stringed quartette, my skilful performer on the 
bassoon, or my servant with his banjo, I should have 
been gradually and artistically awakened, and there 
would be no doubt about it As it is, I cannot 
possibly be sure. 

When a boy, I was always told you ought to 
jump out of bed directly you were called. But I 
do not know that I have been called, and if I 
jumped out of bed, and found I had not been 
called, I should have to jump in again. 

I protest I do not like all this jumping so early 
in the morning. Moreover, I do not know that it 
is early. It may be very late. With this filthy fog, 
this dismal drizzle, this foul atmosphere, it is just 
as likely to be four in the afternoon as nine in the 
morning. If it is four in the afternoon I shall be 
too late for my appointment at one, and I might 
just as well remain in bed. 

I cannot see the dial on my mantelpiece, and the 
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clock outside, which is an ancient one of erratic 
tendencies — sometimes strikes fourteen when it is 
one o'clock, and sometimes declines to strike at 
all, so it is hardly to be depended upon. I hear 
a distant clock chime, but a passing cab caused me 
to make mistake in counting, so I am still ignorant 
of the hour. My watch is close to my bedside : that 
says two o'clock, but I find I omitted to wind it up 
last night It is curious in one's drowsy state what 
little things prevent one's acting with one's usual 
energy and forethought. 

Now, at this present moment, I feel that I ought 
to get up at once, and ascertain whether I have been 
called or not, find out what the hour really is, and 
bustle about generally. My only excuse for not 
doing this is that the blind is all awry, and a coat 
has been hung on a chair, where it has no business 
to be. Most absurd and childish excuses these are, 
but I feel at the present moment they admit of no 
question, and I say to myself, if that blind were 
only put straight and the coat put away in the 
wardrobe, I would get up directly with all the 
pleasure in life. But as matters stand at present, of 
course it would be folly — absolute folly — to think of 
doing anything of the kind. 

This state of things is very annoying. I wish my 

servant would make a clear statement when he 

knocks at my door. I wish he would ascertain 

G 
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that I am really awake, that I have returned to 
my senses and am bent upon getting up. I wish 
he would not leave me in this hazy state of un- 
certainty. I hate a servant who comes into your 
room of a morning and bustles about, who is brisk 
and lively, who pulls up the blind with a jerk, who, 
when he takes your things to be brushed, shoots 
your keys and small change all over the floor, who 
fills your tub with a sudden swish that makes you 
shiver. I loathe that kind of man altogether. But 
then you may go too far in the other direction. If 
you wish to be called at a certain time it is un- 
doubtedly the duty of the servant to see you get 
up. If I do not take care I shall have people calling 
before I am down. 

I dislike people calling before I am down. They 
are always so brisk and noisy ; they put on the air 
of such blatant virtue because they are out a little 
before you, and they think it so clever to cut 
jokes about the evil of late hours, and to tell you 
you "cannot light the candle at both ends." As if 
there could be any amusement or profit in so doing. 
Besides, you can light the candle at both ends, if 
you like, and a most absurd and unsatisfactory 
arrangement it is. They are always so rude if you 
ask them to take breakfast. They at once reply 
with a chuckle: "Why, bless you, my dear fellow, 
I had breakfast hours ago ! " As if there was any 
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merit in that, or as if that was anything to boast 
about ! 

I am inclined, however, to think that the day 
must be getting on ; there seems to be a good deal 
of bustle about the house, there are many cabs 
rolling through the square. I hear a postman 
about ; I trace him by his rap round the square, 
and I wonder at which number he is stopping. Is 
it Number One - hundred - and - nine ? I wonder 
whether there are any pleasant letters for Number 
One - hundred - and - nine ? Who can tell? Per- 
haps 



Rap! rap!! rap!!! Rap! 

" Yes ! " 

"Twelve o'clock, sir. Fresh hot water, sir! A 
tel^ram, sir, and they're waiting for an answer. 
Admiral Sinbad has called, sir. Says he must 
see you. Will wait for you downstairs." 

There is no doubt about it, it is high time I began 
to think of getting up. 
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GREAT GRUESOME STREET 

A BRIGHT, brilliant, cold, sparkling day ! " Just the 
day for a good long walk in the country," you say. 
Nothing of the kind, my dear sir, but just the day 
for a brisk walk in London. 

In the country, if you go for a walk during 
January, you see nothing but bare hedges and 
skeleton trees ; you probably meet not a soul 
but a ploughboy; you gaze upon muddy roads, 
flooded meadows, and cattle in the lowest possible 
spirits ; you have to walk at a furious pace, as 
if you were performing a match, on which a good 
deal of money depended, if you wish to keep toler- 
ably warm ; and if you are bored with your walk 
you have no remedy whatever but to turn round 
and go back again. " Oh, give me the sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall," sang Captain Charles Morris, 
the Laureate of the old Beefsteak Club. But at 
this time of the year I would say, give me the 
sunny side of Pall Mall, of Regent Street, of Bond 
Street, of the Strand, of Piccadilly, of Oxford 
Street — indeed of any street you please — I am not 
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particular which — so long as I am able to walk 
about and see shops, places, and people. 

And how well people look such a morning as 
this! What a colour they have, how bright are 
their eyes, how brisk, healthy, full of life and move- 
ment everything and everybody seems to be! I 
really think you meet a better-looking lot of people 
in the streets of London than anywhere else. How 
comfortable does that stout lady look in her long 
sealskin, how arch and rosy do her two blooming 
daughters look in otter — fur of all kinds is most 
heart-breaking as a costume — and how bonny do 
those three short-frocked schoolgirls look in bear- 
skin. I can but take a passing observation of the 
lasses in Newmarket coats, in homespun dresses, in 
ulsterettes, and in tailor-made costumes. 

I am not particular where I go ; any part of 
London is delightful in such weather as to-day. It 
is marvellous the amount of enjoyment you may 
get, the variety of character you may see, the 
curious incidents you may witness, and the odd 
places you may visit, the countless new ideas you 
may acquire, simply by the outlay of two-penny- 
worth of shoe-leather. I do not know even that 
you would wear away as much as two-pennyworth ; 
but any way, a morning's stroll in London is about 
the cheapest form of amusement you can take. To 
put it in a purely commercial sense — and the 
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purely commercial seems to be about the only 
sense of the present day — you get about nine 
hundred per cent, if not more, on your invest- 
ment. 

After a while I turn aside from the more fashion- 
able quarters and the gaily-dressed crowds. I take 
my way down inferior streets, and am jostled by 
a populace of a lower grade. I pass through long 
narrow streets, and go by all kinds of queer shops 
and old-fashioned tenements. I explore a neighbour- 
hood that has changed but little during my lifetime. 
I turn sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left ; 
occasionally I run through a pleasant square and 
sometimes I hark back to see if a well-remembered 
house is the same as I once knew it I am 
gratified to discover that Buggins the Builder has 
not yet held high carnival here, that whole sides 
of streets have not been bodily removed, that com- 
fortable family mansions have not been altogether 
improved out of existence, and that railways have 
not been run through inoffensive taxpayers' dining- 
rooms. 

I am pleased to find quaint town gardens have 
not ceased to exist, and that fine old trees still 
flourish exceedingly amid the smoke and grime of 
London. I drift into a neighbourhood that seems 
to be popular and healthy. I judge it to be 
popular, as I see scarcely any houses to be let 
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and few notices of apartments in any of the 
windows. I fancy it must be healthy by reason 
of the many well-dressed, plump, rosy, bonny 
children whom I observe walking in charge of their 
governess, or trundling their hoops round the 
gardens of the squares. I believe London to be 
about one of the healthiest places in the world ; 
I am certain no place could furnish such a show 
of strong, good-looking children. But this by the 
way. 

I wander through all sorts of odd streets — gloomy 
streets, cheerful streets, straight streets, crooked 
streets, severely respectable streets, Micawberian 
streets, and streets with no character to speak of. 
I traverse curious crescents, pompous places, tiny 
terraces and mysterious no-thoroughfares. I pass 
queer old-fashioned institutions, forgotten charities, 
and unheard-of societies. I note odd churches hidden 
away in corners as if they were ashamed of them- 
selves. I see churches which seem to be pretending 
they are chapels, and chapels endeavouring to look 
like churches. I come across queer burying-grounds 
bristling with tombstones and long ago closed. I 
observe odd houses surrounded by gardens, with 
greenhouses and stables, looking like country man- 
sions, and existing as a silent protest against the 
masses of bricks and mortar crowding around 
them. 
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The shops as I march on seem to get fewer 
and fewer, and those that remain are of the most 
severely respectable order. There are confectioners' 
shops of a palatial character ; they are grand in their 
display of pound-cakes, wedding-cakes, and delicious 
preserves in big glass jars, but I do not dare enter 
the doors. If I were going to be married and 
wanted a ton or two of wedding-cake, or, being 
married, were anxious to order a ball supper for 
two hundred guests, I think I might venture within 
the doorway of one of these establishments. But 
if I went in and humbly supplicated for a penny 
bun, a raspberry-tart, or a rusk, and asked to be 
allowed to pay for them with my own money, I 
should expect instantly to be turned out of the 
shop and consigned to the tender mercies of the 
beadle. 

That reminds me that beadledom is an institution 
in these parts, and flourishes exceedingly. It struts 
about bound in blue cloth and silver lace ; it per- 
ambulates in green cloth and gold lace; it sports 
stalwart bamboos brass-nobbed and feruled ; and 
it dwells very often in a snug little house with a 
tiny garden. Altogether, the lines of this official 
are here cast in uncommonly pleasant places. The 
lot of a beadle is by no means to be despised : 
a good house, not a bad costume, a fair salary, 
nothing particular to do, and absolute authority in 
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his own department. I think such an office would 
suit me admirably. I once knew a beadle belong- 
ing to one of the old City churches where I 
was making some enquiries, and I had occasion 
to call upon him. I found he lived in a nice 
little house in the pleasantest part of the City, 
that he had two pretty daughters, who were most 
accomplished girls, and who played admirably on 
the piano. 

Whilst I have been chattering, and wandering, 
and mooning, I hav^ so turned about, first one 
way and then another, that I have lost my way. 
I am therefore delighted to see a beadle at the 
comer of a street Beadle is condescending — in- 
deed, I may say, he is aflfable. He pauses in the 
midst of cracking a walnut to hear what I have 
to say. He nods his head, and, as he begins 
solemnly to peel his walnut, says deliberately: 
"First to the right, second to the left, across 
Periwig Place, and there you are!" I take the 
first to the right, the second to the left, cross 
Periwig Place, and here I am in Great Gruesome 
Street 

Great Gruesome Street has changed perhaps 
less than any of the unchanged portions of London 
I have spoken of. It is quiet, dignified, deserted. 
It looks as though it has seen better days. It 
has. At one time it was the abode of the aristo- 
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cracy. There is a repose, a faded grandeur, a 
dignity about the street still remaining, as if it 
were conscious of the fact and gloried in it There 
is scarcely any part of London where you can see 
such well-built houses. The tall narrow windows 
with their white sashes, the canopied doorways, 
the superb brickwork, the old-fashioned knockers, 
the finely-wrought ' railings and ironwork — some of 
the old flambeaux extinguishers are still remain- 
ing — bespeak the absence of the cheap builder and 
the rotten workmanship of the present day. 

The street is wonderfully quiet; you rarely see 
any vehicle pass through it. A hansom or a 
brougham looks altogether out of harmony with 
the surroundings, and a policeman strikes you as 
an anachronism. The place seems made for sedan 
chairs and nothing else. Could not you fancy them 
being carried up those wide shallow steps and in 
at that spacious hall-door? Could you not imagine 
the running footmen keeping back the gaping crowd 
with their silver-headed staves, and Lady Bab or 
Lady Dorothy, in all the glory of youth, powder, 
and patches, emerging from their chairs, and ascend- 
ing the dark oaken staircase, attended by the beaux 
and gallants of the time ? 

I fear my memory will scarcely carry me back 
to the days of Queen Anne, but I have many 
pleasant recollections of Great Gruesome Street 
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notwithstanding. Notably among these reminis- 
cences is Dr Grailock, who used to live at that 
house we have just passed. The doctor was a 
retired physician, and spent most of his time in 
making himself agreeable to others. He gave charm- 
ing little dinners, and those who had an invitation 
thereto might reckon themselves especially fortunate. 
I well remember being present at one of these 
entertainments. There were six of us, including 
the host, at an oval table. The dinner was at six 
sharp. It was a plain English dinner of six 
courses, but everything was perfect in its way, and 
the cooking was excellent. The doctor understood 
this kind of thing thoroughly ; he held that nobody 
could cook a potato properly, so he always cooked 
them himself And I do not know that I have 
ever tasted such potatoes as we had on that 
occasion. 

It was a lovely warm summer's evening ; we went 
into another room subsequently for dessert. There 
was a huge pyramid of the finest strawberries, and 
the wines were Thirty-four port and Chateau 
Lafitte claret. I recollect sitting on a broad 
window-seat and gazing upon the background of 
fine old trees — many years ago this window must 
have looked right across the country — and seeing 
two pretty girls in white muslin and blue ribbons 
swinging in the garden next door. It was a 
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graceful, tender little idyll, such as George Leslie 
might have painted. When the candles were 
lighted, coffee of exquisite fragrance in tiny cups of 
the choicest china was served — after Chateau 
Lafitte claret and Thirty-four port, I cannot be 
expected to remember whether the china was 
Oriental or Old English, can I? — ^and not till all 
this programme was deliberately gone through 
were we allowed to smoke. I remember walking 
home in the broad daylight on a brilliant June 
morning. 

There is a curious little house on the other side 
of the way. Bobblechick, who was music mad, 
had rooms there at one time, and on Friday 
evenings we used to meet and sing glees. ^ A 
most prodigious nuisance we must have been to 
the man who lived overhead, for we never met 
till nine o'clock, and must have kept on singing till 
the small hours in the morning. When the 
windows were open in the summer-time we used 
to have quite a little audience in the street outside. 
Why my friend was not speedily turned out I 
cannot imagine. Perchance the landlord was musical. 
I have no recollection, however, of his services being 
called in, in the capacity of bass, baritone, or tenor. 
Possibly he confined his enthusiasm to noddling 
his head to the tune outside the door, or beating 
time on a dish-cover down in the kitchen. 
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There is still, I see, that prim-looking house 
with a big brass plate. The friction of years has 
well-nigh rubbed all the black out of the lettering, 
but if you gaze closely, till you got a bilious 
reflection of your own face in the polished surface, 
you will be able to make out ^^ Miss Blansmilet^s 
Establishment for Young Ladies'' I should think 
Miss Blansmiler must be tired of teaching by this 
time. It must be weary work having to hammer 
a smattering of everything into the heads of a 
parcel of big wilful girlettes, who come as day- 
scholars from year's end to year's end. No sooner 
do they get into a little discipline and order than 
it is upset by the influence of home. 

It is scarcely to be wondered that the good lady 
sometimes feels like the " Old Woman who lived in 
her Shoe," and that she not infrequently is inclined to 
emulate the energy of that heroine of Nurseria, and 
give some of the most intractable of her pupils a good 
whipping and send them to bed. Yes, I see, there is 
still the same class of girl under her control. Three 
of them have just come out of the door with port- 
folios under their arms. Impudent, good-natured, 
careless children ; laughing, long-legged lasses who 
have outgrown their frocks and whose hair is hang- 
ing down over their shoulders. It is a wonder Miss 
Blansmiler has not been worried out of her life years ago, 
and yet she does not seem to have aged in the least 
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Spattleton's Mews, which run from here into 
New Rumble Street, are as little changed as 
Great Gruesome Street itself. There are the same 
windows full of flowers behind miniature models of 
green palings and five-barred gates; there are 
the same stout coachmen, the same white-shirted 
grooms, the same air of quiet prosperity throughout 
the place, and there is more washing hanging 
out to dry than ever. The peculiarities of the 
place are manifold. But I have only space for 
a brief allusion to Spattleton's. A little further 
on you will see a fine old house with a marvel- 
lous iron gate and curiously- wrought paling. This 
is one of the best houses in the street ; it has 
elaborate ceilings, a superb staircase, and a curious 
little chapel situated at the top of the house. 

I know it well, as it belongs to an old friend 
of mine. It is crammed with ancient furniture, 
pictures, curiosities, and bric-d-brac. If you go and 
sit in my friend's back room, a charming apartment, 
with a rare floriated ceiling and crowded with all 
kinds of beautiful objects of a past age, and gaze 
from his window on the terrace paved in black and 
white, the quaint fountain with its leaden statue 
of Mercury, and the formal garden with its big 
trees, you may drift back in imagination well-nigh 
two centuries. I always feel that the dress of the 
Nineteenth Century is out of place in this mansion, 
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and feel I ought to exchange my frock-coat and 
tall hat for the more picturesque costume of the 
days of Queen Anne. 

While I have been gazing upon this grand old 
house the sun has disappeared. A chilly fog is 
coming up which threatens shortly to obscure the 
street and render further observations impossible. 
Countless ghosts of a bygone time flit through the 
fog; there is a rustle of brocade on the pavement, 
there is a clank of swords and the film of hair 
powder. Phantom sedan chairs hurry past I hear 
in fancy the flutter of the fan, the tinkle of the 
harpsichord, and the stately measure of the Menuet 
de la Cour. I half fancy that spirits of defunct 
Mohocks haunt the neighbourhood, and if I stay 
here much longer I may be called upon to " draw." 
The fog is getting thicker and thicker, and I do 
not know how I shall see to get home. 

On second thoughts, I will open that elaborate 
iron gate,' I will seize the massive brass knocker and 
rap therewith, and when the door is opened unto 
me, I will go in and ask my friend if he is pretty 
well this afternoon. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

I HAVE just returned from the Crystal Palace, 
where the annual pantomime was, according to 
custom, produced a few days in advance of Christmas. 

I went there in a somewhat cynical spirit, 
feeling that Christmas was a thing of the past — 
that it was played out, gone by, and effete. I 
considered that pantomimes and other accompani- 
ments of the festive season had no longer attractions 
for the likes of me, that I had but little sympathy 
with the atmosphere of joviality surrounding me. I 
came to the conclusion that I had been behind the 
scenes for too many years of my life to feel any 
enthusiasm on the matter. I was also conscious 
that the Realms of Rapture are only so many square 
yards of painted canvas; that the glorious flow of 
superb illumination is done by the electric-light ; 
that rosy red fire and ghastly green are nothing 
but chemical compositions at so much a pound. 

I was certain I knew all this ; I was well satisfied 
in my own mind that Christmas was only a 
delusion and a snare, that it was a pretentious 
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humbug, and I would have none of it I felt dis- 
posed to carp at everything, to quarrel with every 
one, to grumble, to sneer, and to find fault I 
felt out of temper with myself and everybody else ; 
I was determined that nothing should please me, 
and I believed myself to have an uncompromising 
contempt for the festive season. I am not 
going to give a description of the pantomime, 
though it was, doubtless, admirable. No doubt 
the dresses were gorgeous, the scenery perfect, 
and everybody performed his or her part to the 
entire satisfaction of the audience. 

I am hot, then, going into particulars on this 
subject, because I at one time had the misfortune 
for some six months to officiate as dramatic critic 
for a popular daily paper. The effect of this 
appointment imbued me with a violent dislike to 
criticism of all kinds, and made me well-nigh for- 
swear the theatre, the dramatic profession, and 
everything connected with it for ever. Besides 
this, I fear I did not pay much attention to what 
was going forward on the stage, and I should be 
unable to give a very accurate, much less critical, 
description of the performance. I think my attention 
was more taken up with the audience than anything 
else, and I found myself, as I often do, listening to 
the words on the stage without hearing them, and 

gazing upon the scenic marvels without seeing them. 

H 
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A densely-packed audience, and I was in the midst, 
finding plenty to claim my attention on this side 
of the footlights. There were but few specimens of 
what my excellent friend, the liner, would call the 
" sterner sex." Materfamilias, comfortable and comely, 
was very much in evidence ; there was a considerable 
sprinkling of grown-up daughters, not a few re- 
presentatives of nursedom, and a multitude of children 
of all ages. Everywhere might be seen children. 
Children to right of you, children to left of 
you, children in front of you, children behind you. 

There they were, in their pretty little costumes 
and their bonny, bright, baby faces ; there they were, 
in their hope, their truthfulness, and their love ; there 
they were, in their innocence and their faith. And 
that old rascal. Time, had not yet threatened them 
with his scythe, nor shown them his abominable 
hour-glass. There they were, looking forward, full 
of bright hope and expectancy, with countless joyous 
visions reflected in the looking-glass of the future. 
And Time had not yet blurred their mirror, nor 
caused it to throw back a distorted image. Ah ! my 
brethren, how many of us find our mirrors are faulty, 
how many of us find our mirrors are cracked, and 
how many of us discover the quicksilver has been 
rubbed off the back, and we fancy, in our knowing 
fashion, we can see through them. 

As I heard joyful little voices chattering around 
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me, as I listened to the musical ripple of childish 
laughter, I felt sad. I did not feel so hard-hearted, 
I did not feel that I was such a reckless, bold, 
bad man as I was, but I felt very sad. I felt 
like an ogre, a skeleton at the banquet, a wet 
blanket, a kill-joy. What business had I to be 
there with my knowledge of the world, with my 
cleverness, with my cunning, with my acquaintance 
with evil, with my thousand and one sins of omission 
and commission? Why should I sit there with 
my thin grey locks, my grave face, and my cynical 
eye-glass? What had I in common with the hun- 
dreds of merry little hearts gladly beating around 
me? Why should I be there to sing a Christmas 
carol in the manner of a dirge, after my own 
dismal fashion? 

Do you imagine that, supposing any of 
the excellent mothers already alluded to were 
to bid me to their tables on Christmas Day, I 
should add to the enjoyment of the festive 
season? Don't you fancy I should sneer at the 
turkey, speak disrespectfully of the plum-pudding, 
jeer at the mistletoe, and find fault with the holly ? 
Cannot you imagine I might say uncomfortable 
things, make cunning insinuations, set the dearest 
friends by the ears, and convert a family party 
into a family broil? I think it is very likely such 
a thing would come to pass. They know it, and 
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there is not the least chance that I shall have 
the opportunity of playing my favourite game of 
sticking up Father Christmas and shying stones 
at him. 

A nice person this to be in any way associated 
with a Christmas carol, I fancy I hear you say. 
But I have played the prelude — albeit somewhat 
in a minor key — and feel compelled to sing in 
my own fashion. I never should have thought 
of singing at all, but the three little girls with 
chubby be-dimpled cheeks, with large trustful eyeSy 
who are sitting in front of me, are continually laugh- 
ing so musically, with such heart, such reality, such 
unfeigned enjoyment, that I am compelled to pitch 
my melody somewhat in the same key. 

How little those three merry children think they 
are proselytising, how little do they dream they 
are half-converting the most hard-hearted savage in 
London! They are so much in earnest, they have 
such evident faith in their belief, that I feel almost 
persuaded to drop my cynical eye-glass and gaze at 
the festive season through the rose-coloured spectacles 
of childhood. 

What a time Christmas is to these little people, 
and how heartily they enjoy it! Christmas to 
them is in truth merry. It means pantomimes, 
picture-books, new toys, dances, plum-pudding, 
turkey, snap-dragon, and all the rest of it How 
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touching IS their simple faith in the joy of the 
moment! They have no desire to sound every- 
thing to ascertain if it is hollow, nor to dive below 
the surface when the outside satisfies them ; they 
have not yet discovered the emptiness of a cracked 
drum, nor found out that their dolls are stuffed 
with sawdust. 

The miseries of investigation and the sorrows of 
analysis have no attraction whatever for these little 
people. It is sufficient for them to know that the 
clown is funny, the columbine beautiful, and the 
scenery gorgeous. They do not wish to enquire if 
the clown is a member of a mutual improvement 
society, if the pantaloon has been vaccinated, 
the harlequin's life insured in the Accidental Com- 
pany, or if the columbine has a good character 
from her last place. They have an honest faith 
in the evidence of their own senses, a healthy 
reliance on their own feelings, and have no wish to 
be disillusioned. 

If you can look at Christmas through the medium 
of the spectacles worn by our young friends it is 
doubtless jolly enough. Go you to railway stations 
any time during the middle of December, and you 
will see plentiful evidence that there is yet some 
belief in Christmas remaining. Just watch the 
arrival of trains filled with noisy schoolboys, who 
are evidently looking forward with considerable 
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anticipation to the holidays. See stout old pater- 
familias, beaming and jovial, becoming a jolly old 
boy, for the time, as his youngsters cluster around 
him ; and observe how a ghost of his former belief 
in the festive season comes back once more as 
he packs his half-dozen young rascals into a cab. 
And then there are the laughing lasses, fresh 
from Miss Demure's excellent abode of learning 
and propriety, do not they believe in Christmas? 

Do not those bright eyes and provoking 
dimples look as if they would associate well 
with the mistletoe, and would not those pouting 
lips beneath the kissing-bush cause you to 
swear allegiance to Christmas in all its integrity 
without any reservation whatever? I saw 
only a few days agp a lovely damsel with a pro- 
digious quantity of luggage. She was merry and 
light-hearted as a schoolgirl only can be. She was 
dressed in the most bewitching little sealskin 
jacket edged with otter. She looked so bonny, 
so bright, and so joyous, that I protest I could have 
hugged her on the spot. A young fellow who came 
to meet her seemed to be of my opinion, for he openly 
kissed her with enthusiasm before all the porters. 

Let us hope he was her brother or her 
cousin. He was too enthusiastic for a brother, 
so he might possibly have been her cousin. 
My private belief is that he was neither one 
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nor the other, but that he looked forward to 
the Christmas holidays with peculiar pleasure. 
The young lady, too, though I said she was a 
schoolgirl, was certainly much too old and too 
pretty to remain at school any longer. I fancy 
she had finished her curriculum at Miss Demure's, 
and had left school "for good," as the saying is, 
and perhaps she will take the aforesaid young 
gentleman for better or for worse before many 
months have elapsed. Who knows? 

Putting on again the rose-tinted spectacles, so 
obligingly lent me by the three little girls 
already alluded to, I wander farther a-field 
and I see Christmas is not altogether suppressed, 
not voted entirely a humbug, down at certain 
country houses far away. For Christmas to be 
perfect in the country you must have plenty of 
snow, a stinging hard frost, skating, sleighing, 
and all the rest of it. But whether there be frost 
and snow, or thaw and slush at Christmas, I wot 
of a certain old hall where the tradition of the 
season will be rigorously observed. There will be 
yule logs that will bum brightly, and be reflected 
again and again in the black polished oaken 
panels; there will be gigantic turkeys, vast flaming 
plum-puddings; there will be punch and all sorts 
of good Christmas cheer. There will be holly, 
there will be mistletoe, and, moreover, there will 
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be kisses beneath it. And I ought to be there! 
If I were, possibly some of my old belief in Christ- 
mas might revive. 

It is very difficult — indeed, it is almost impossible 
— ^to get up any enthusiasm on the subject of 
Christmas at the present period. Most people you 
meet, at any rate those who are approaching or 
who are past middle age, do not value it highly 
as a social festival. The fact is, that enthusiasm 
about Christmas is overdone; you have read so 
much about it in your youth, you have seen 
so many pictures of it, have been so surfeited 
with its jollity, its splendour, and its hospitality, 
that when you arrive at years of discretion ( WAa^ 
a miserable thing is that arrival at years of 
discretion ! ), you find out all about it You 
feel you have been taken in, that you have 
over-estimated the character of Father Christmas. 
A re-action takes place in your feelings. You 
hate where you loved, and you contemn where 
you revered. 

A pretty sort of Christmas carol this, is it not ? 
Ought not a Christmas carol to be in praise of Christ- 
mas ? And here I am finding all sorts of fault with 
it whenever I can. A carol should be sprightly 
and merry, not solemn and lachrymose. But I 
do not feel either sprightly or merry, therefore 
it is hardly to be wondered that my song is of 
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a somewhat melancholy nature. I started with 
the rose-tinted spectacles belonging to the three 
little golden-haired girls, and I tried my best to 
use them as long as I could. Somehow or another 
they did not altogether suit my sight, and I was 
obliged to bring my cynical eye-glass to bear 
occasionally. I have been all through this article, 
alternately using the rose-tinted spectacles and 
my eye-glass. I believe that with a combination 
of the two you can arrive at a pretty correct 
estimate of Christmas as a period of festivity. 

If it had not been for the accident of my 
meeting these three little girls at the Crystal 
Palace, I should have written a very savage article 
indeed. Had I not seen their bright, bonny faces, 
I should have proceeded to flay Father Christmas 
and hold him up to ridicule. 

Had not their silvery laughter caused more 
musical tones to re-echo in mine own voice, I 
should have talked of the festive season like a 
very Scrooge. 

Had not a combination of grace, beauty, and 
innocence exercised some slight influence over me, 
there is no knowing what I might not have said. 

I have therefore every pleasure in wishing those 
three little golden-haired ladies, " A Merry Christ- 
mas and A Happy New Year." 
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APRIL SHOWERS 

Every one supposes there is something exquisitely 
poetical about April, and I suppose there is some- 
thing romantic about it if one could only be brought 
to look at it in the right light 

I am afraid that this present, practical, matter- 
of-fact, commercial age does not think so highly 
of April as it ought to do. April is not steady 
enough, not sufficiently reliable — I will use the 
word " reliable," because I know it so irritates purists 
— it never thinks of appearing at the proper time, 
it never keeps an appointment, it is always too 
early or too late, it laughs when it ought to cry, 
it cries when it ought to laugh, it sulks when it 
ought to smile, and it pouts when it ought to look 
pleasant Somebody once sang somewhere: — 

'' Oh, April is sunshine and sadness ; 
Tis like a fair girl when she cries ! 
A tinge of sweet sorrow in sadness, 
A brightness in tear-bedewed eyes." 

I do not know that I am quite clear what the 
intention of the singer may be, but he doubtless 
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means well. However, I perfectly agree with him 
that April is "like a fair girl when she cries." 
April is eminently girlish in all her characteristics. 
May is a young beauty, exquisitely trained, and 
thoroughly accomplished, in her first season, and 
just about to be presented at Court April is a 
rosy-cheeked country girl, a merry child of twelve, 
a tomboy in short frocks, a mischievous romp 
whom no amount of discipline and admonition can 
keep in order. 

She is a bonny cry-baby, if you please. She 
may be slapped and sent to bed half-a-dozen 
times during the day, but she will be sure to turn 
up again after a time without a trace of tears, with 
a radiant, smiling countenance, with bright eyes, 
with rosy cheeks, looking more impudently pretty 
than ever. As a picture, of course, April is very 
charming and very amusing, but I am inclined to 
think that a practical acquaintance with April is 
the reverse of beneficial in any sense of the term. 
It is all very fine for poets sitting in a warm, 
comfortable room to theorise upon the subject, but 
I can tell them if they go out and do battle 
with April they will probably change their views. 

It was only the other day that I went through 
a course of April that made me view it with any- 
thing but favour. It was a brilliant morning — so 
brilliant that no amount of pressing and immediate 
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work would keep me indoors. I had an important 
letter on family matters to write to my precise 
Uncle Goggamore. But this letter became so im- 
portunate and tiresome, that I thought I would 
give it a wholesome lesson and leave it altogether. 
The merry sunbeams darted into my room, they 
flashed upon my desk, they gleamed upon my 
writing paper, and dazzled my eyes. 

Of course you know it is a very bad thing to write 
with dazzled eyes, so I flung my pen into the middle 
of the room, and executed a merry break-down of 
defiance preparatory to going forth into the sun- 
shine. But think not that I was allowed to pursue 
my reckless and unbridled course unchecked or 
unpunished. " You will be happy if you are goodl^ 
used to run one of the earliest copies of "round 
text" I can remember. I knew I was not good, 
and yet how happy I felt ! But mark what followed. 

The day was so gloriously fine that I did not 
dream of taking an umbrella, and I had rashly 
put on a new hat. It was a beautiful new hat ; 
its creamy leather and white silk lining were spot- 
less; its exterior, save from the marks left by its 
recent envelopment in gauze paper, was as glossy 
and as brilliant as Lord Hardwicke's famous head- 
covering. I was on my way to make a series of 
calls that I had neglected for some time, but I 
resolved that I would take advantage of the 
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beautiful weather, and clear them all off at 
once. 

I thought the sunshine did not seem quite so 
brilliant as when I started ; it suddenly became 
overcast, and before I had time to remark on the 
sudden change, the pavement was spotted with rain 
drops. Before I could reach any shelter the flag- 
stones were thoroughly wet, and by the time I had 
entered a shop doorway the rain was pelting down 
as hard as it could. It was a somewhat narrow 
doorway, and I would have escaped but that I 
could only do this by going into the shop and 
buying something, or by rushing out into the 
street As the shop in question happened to be a 
ladies' outfitters, I did not see exactly what I could 
ask for, and my escape in front was barred by a very 
stout lady with a large number of parcels, who 
had constituted herself and her packages into an 
impenetrable barricade. 

So there was I obliged to remain. The old 
lady was conversational, not to say garrulous. 
She told me all about her shopping, how she 
had come up from Stoke Newington (I believe 
stout old ladies with countless parcels make a point 
of coming up from Stoke Newington on wet morn- 
ings and standing in doorways for the express 
purpose of annoying their fellow-creatures), and all 
about her brother's second wife, and why they 
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were going to leave Budleigh Salterton. She also 
said if she did not catch the Dalston 'bus she 
would not be able to take Mulliphant's on her way 
home. I had not the least idea who Mulliphant 
was, and why it should be taken on the way home. 
Whether it was an eating-house, a bazaar, an enter- 
tainment, a music-hall, or a popular medicine, I had 
not the slightest notion. 

In the middle of this conversation I found that Miss 
April had got over her passion, and had dried her 
tears, and was again radiant and smiling. So I said 
good-bye to the old lady, and hoped, as the weather 
had cleared up, she would be able to catch the Dalston 
'bus and take MulHphant's on her way home, where- 
upon she bridled, and looked very fierce, and said 
something about "imperence." Upon my word, I 
meant it all in good part There is no knowing 
how to take old ladies from Stoke Newington. 

I am sadly conscious that my hat no longer wears 
the Hardwickean lustre, that my collar is somewhat 
limp, and my shoes have lost their polish. But 
still the day is so brilliant that I once more proceed 
with a light heart. I have a great mind to take a 
cab, but I think it really looks like clearing up 
altogether. I can explain all about my spotted hat 
when I get to the Crumpletons, and how I shall 
make them laugh with my story about the old lady 
from Stoke Newington! It will be excellent! All 
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about Mulliphant's, too ! Capital I Imitation of the 
old lady dropping her parcels. Splendid ! Must not 
forget about her brother's second wife at Budleigh 
Salterton. Suddenly I became conscious of a sing- 
ing noise like that of fifty thousand whip lashes 
falling at once, and my shpulders feel pitted all over 
like an Abemethy biscuit, and there is a sort of drum 
accompaniment being played on the top of my hat. 
I declare it is the very worst shower we have had 
to-day ! 

I do not think it looks dignified to run even when 
caught in a shower, but this is getting serious. I 
put on a sort of half-hearted trot, and make my way 
towards the first doorway. Full ! The second, fuller ! 
The third, fullest ! I observe people are beginning to 
look upon me as a sort of exhibition, a free show 
to while away the time, and they laugh merrily as 
I rush by. I can feel that my back is wet through, 
and that rivulets of black dye are coursing down 
my cheeks. I can see gigantic dirty tears twinkling 
I on my hat-brim, and feel them fall with a sudden 

^ " blob " on my nose. On I go ! I hail hansoms, and 

they regard me scornfully ; I shout at four-wheelers, 
but they wag their heads ; while the closely-crammed 
omnibus whirls by me, and bespatters me with mud. 
At last I run into the haven of a large covered gate- 
way, panting! 

Here are lots of my brethren and sisters in mis- 
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fortune. I see a man with a battered hat, a red nose, 
no shirt collar, and an ancient swallow-tail dress- 
coat, who is so wet that he positively glistens. A 
more melancholy sight it would be hard to discover. 
There are damsels with bemudded boots, with furled- 
up frocks showing stockings and petticoats grievously 
splashed. There are maidens who are prudent, and, 
in their neat little hats, thick boots, and long water- 
proofs, seem to dare Miss April to do her worst 
You may see the British workman in flannel jacket 
and corduroys. He has put his basket of tools 
down in a corner, and is apparently delighted that 
this enforced idleness gives him the chance of a 
pipe, and smiles as he listens to two damp democrats 
who are engaged in wordy warfare about something 
neither of them understand. And there is a poor, 
homeless cur who looks as if his very bones were 
wet through. 

If I had only stopped at home and done my 
duty I should not have seen any of these things ; 
but then, on the other hand, my letter to Uncle 
Goggamore would have been finished, and I should 
not have spoiled a coat nor ruined a hat, neither 
should I be shivering as I am at the present 
moment with the prospect of a severe cold in 
the immediate future. 



A POOR PROSPECT 

Looking from the room in which I am now 
writing, I gaze across a smoothly-shaven lawn, a 
well-kept garden, green-houses, and graperies; be- 
yond I see a wall over which pear-trees are trained, 
and close behind that do I notice a collection 
of new buildings of sickly yellow brick, with the 
accompaniment of scaffoldings, planks, and ladders. 
There is the noise of sawing and hammering, 
there is the musical clink-clank of the trowel. 
The meaning of all this is that the army of 
Buggins the Builder has invaded the spot beyond 
the garden wall, and they will not leave it 
till they have effectually spoiled all repose, and 
removed every trace of vegetation from the neigh- 
bourhood. Buggins is a dragon who hath an in- 
satiable appetite for "desirable building sites"; he 
is a despoiler of neighbourhoods, a brawler, a 
breaker of the peace, and a blighter of every green 
thing. Is there no town that can control Buggins 
and keep him in his proper place? 

The spot I am gazing upon now was at one 

I ^ 
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time a large open green, across which you had 
an excellent view of the sea sparkling in the 
distance, whence fresh briny breezes were wafted 
without contamination or filtration. Now the view 
is obscured, the air cannot circulate, and, in 
addition to that, there are at least fifty windows 
which command a view of the house in which I 
am now writing. There is nothing to prevent the 
proprietor of these houses putting fifty of the 
most objectionable people in the windows, and 
letting them gaze upon me and take a note of my 
doings from sunrise to sunset 

I suppose, too, that if they pleased to make 
derisive gestures, halloo at me or exhibit annoying 
posters or gigantic caricatures at their windows, 
when I peacefully smoked a cigarette on the lawn, 
I should have no legal remedy. The law respect- 
ing "ancient lights" seems to me to be in a very 
inefficient state. Here is Buggins, who not only 
shuts out my "ancient light" but my "ancient 
view" and my "ancient sea-breeze," and I really 
have no legal remedy. I wonder how it would be 
if I were to run up a very high wall and paint 
it black on Buggins's side, or hang it with rude 
remarks and grotesque drawings with regard to 
the building trade? 

No doubt Buggins would bring an action against 
me, and I should be heavily cast in damages. 
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How odd it is that decisions should be always 
given on the wrong side, that the weak should 
be always oppressed, that Justice should have 
converted her bandage into a flaunting and men- 
dacious banner, and have beaten up her scales 
into a brass plate and gone into business as a 
solicitor. 

As a conquered people not infrequently make 
friends with their enemies, so have I — I must 
confess — viewed the operations of the army of 
Buggins with some little interest They always 
seem to be at work. And this is a thing I cannot 
quite make out. I have heard a great deal about 
the great strike in the building trades. But there 
certainly seems to be no strike whatever about 
my friends. Indeed, I wish I could manage to 
incite them to strike. If I were to send over a 
barrel of beer with my compliments, and an hour 
afterwards a few inflammatory letters, I wonder how 
that would act 

I think the chances are that they would drink 
the beer with avidity — they look a stolid and a 
thirsty lot — light their pipes with the inflammatory 
letters, and an hour afterwards send word — "their 
dooty, and the beer was werry good, and if they 
wor arst to 'ave another drop they wouldn't say 
no." And the worst of it would be they would 
not strike after all ; they would drink all the beer 
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I chose to send them, and the more beer they 
drank the less they would be inclined to strike. 

Oh dear no, there is not the least sign of strike 
about them. They begin long before I am up in 
the morning. It must be six o'clock, I should 
think, when I hear the melodious tink-tank of the 
trowel. By the way, I think something might be 
done from a musical point of view with the trowel. 
Why does not Sir Arthur Sullivan write a " Trowel 
Tarantella," and introduce the clang of the trowel 
instead of the clack of the castanet? I am sure 
that would be very effective. 

I commend the notion of a " Bricklayer's Ballet " 
to the manager of the Empire Theatre as an 
especial attraction. I imagine a collection of the 
bonniest little bricklayers, in the daintiest of 
costumes, clanging their silver trowels. Fancy how 
graceful the premiere danseuse would look as 
master bricklayer. It would be delicious! 

Talking about the master bricklayer, the one I 
can see from my window is one of the most jovial 
description. He seems to have mistaken his voca- 
tion, and ought to have been a bishop with a good 
cellar of Thirty-four port He always seems to 
have a merry jest and a good word as he passes 
from one part of the building to another. I should 
like to ask him why he uses those pale, sickly- 
looking yellow bricks, when honest red would look 
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so much better. I do not know exactly how he 
would take any remarks on his professional avoca- 
tions, and another thing, I am not near enough to 
make him hear without shouting. 

I can scarcely throw open the window and yell 
through a speaking-trumpet, "Bricklayer, ahoy!" 
I do not know whether that is the right way to 
open negotiations with a bricklayer. Perhaps I 
ought to say, "Brickmate, ahoy!" Who knows? 
If I were to go out into the garden, and 
approach the building as near as possible, and 
indulge in a good screaming stage-whisper, all 
his mates might hear it And if they did not 
approve of it they might drop a brick or two 
on my head, or playfully shoot a hodful of 
mortar down my neck. 

It is true I might run up that ladder and 
softly whisper my enquiry in his ear. But that 
would involve some difficulty. It is not so easy 
to run up one of those ladders as it looks. I 
generally find when you get half way you have 
a desire to remain there, and you have an equal 
disinclination to go up or down. If you are for- 
tunate enough to arrive at the top of the building, 
you will find a grin of satisfaction light up the 
faces of all the workmen, and presently the fore- 
man will approach and pull a mortared forelock, 
and say: "Werry *appy to drink your 'ealth, sir." 
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You say you have no objection, whereupon it 
is explained to you that it is customary to dis- 
burse silver for the purpose of paying for your 
"footing." This is most unreasonable, for about 
the last thing you are likely to find on the top 
of an unfinished building is your "footing." I 
recollect once going to the top of the tower of 
an incomplete palatial mansion, and I promptly 
paid my footing to the best of my ability before 
even I was asked. For, I thought, supposing the 
workmen were to turn ferocious and thrust me 
from the top of the tower on to the croquet lawn, 
who would have been the wiser? They might 
have taken all the money I possessed. It would 
have been a "supposed suicide" or "an alarming 
accident," and would have formed a capital ad- 
vertisement for the architect and the builder. 

But I am forgetting all about my special brick- 
layers. There is one man who looks like a Scotch- 
man. He seems to be of a moody and cynical 
turn of mind. I cannot see that he does any- 
thing else but walk about with a large coil of 
rope. I do not know whether he is looking about 
for a suitable place to hang himself or not, but it 
appears uncommonly like it Sometimes he seei?is 
as if he were playing at being Mr Maskelyne, and 
perpetually asking everybody to tie him up in 
the most Gordian of knots. 
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He goes and looks at poles and timbers, taps 
them, shakes his head, frowns, and goes away. 
He seems to be always going to tie, but ever 
changes his mind before he takes the coil off his 
shoulder. Occasionally I have fancied he may 
be a grim Mexican practical joker, going about 
and seeking his opportunity of lassoing his fellow- 
workmen when they are not looking. 

There is another man in a red-striped flannel 
shirt He is eternally doing something singular 
with a short plank. He generally appears to be 
disappointed in the plank. It is always too long 
or too short, too narrow or too wide. He is con- 
tinually trying it at all sorts of places, finding it 
fail, and then reporting its undutiful and ungrate- 
ful behaviour to his fellow-workmen. He looks very 
grievous indeed over it. 

He shakes his head, he waves his arm, and you 
can fancy him saying that he has brought up that 
plank from a stick, he has tended it carefully, he 
has paid for its planing, and has lovingly sand- 
papered it wfth his own hands, and yet, with all 
this trouble, it turns out to be no use whatever. 
This plank is evidently his pet grievance, and he 
would be sorely disappointed if anybody took it 
away from him. There is 

But stay. My friend suddenly puts down his 
plank as if it burned him ; my Scotchman shuffles 
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off his coil as if it were a boa constrictor; my 
master bricklayer, looking more jovial than ever, 
appears with his coat on, with a pipe in his mouth, 
with a bundle and a tin bottle in his hand ; lots 
of other men turn up from odd parts of the 
building, and trip glibly down the ladders ; the 
hammering stops, there is no more shouting, the 
clank of the trowel has ceased, the great brick 
carcass is deserted. 

Has the strike taken place at last? you will 
naturally ask. By no means. Nothing has struck 
but the clock, which is now chiming the hour of 
Twelve, when my friends always observe the utmost 
punctuality in departing for their dinner. 



IN SEARCH OF EGYPT 

"I WAITED for the train at — Shoreham — I hung 
with grooms and porters on the bridge." 

The first part of this story is perfectly true, the 
second is not. For to begin with, there is no bridge 
at Shoreham Station, and if there had been I am 
quite certain that I should not have felt any 
satisfaction in suspending myself from the parapet 
in such strange company. Some people are very 
odd in their tastes, and what might be agreeable 
to poets would by no means suit a practical 
pers6n like myself. 

I always wonder when I read the lines alluded 
to what the station - master at Coventry could 
possibly have been thinking of to allow his 
porters to waste the time of their employers, 
and make themselves ridiculous by conducting 
themselves in so unseemly a fashion. I wonder 
some irrepressible shareholder did not ask special 
questions with regard to this matter at the half- 
yearly meeting of the London and North-Westem 
Railway Company. I should also like to know 

187 
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what the masters of the aforesaid grooms said when 
they came up and found their servants conducting 
themselves in such an eccentric manner. I know 
I should have a deal to say to my groom if I 
found him hanging on a bridge with a poet, 
ancient or modem, major, minor, or music-hall. 

No matter; I waited till I was tired. I had 
either made some mistake about the train, or 
they had changed it on account of its being 
holiday time, or the train was late by reason 
of excursionists. At any rate, I waited and 
waited, and got very much out of patience. 
Shoreham Station is hideously draughty ; and 
after you have studied all the advertisements 
and read the time-tables through four or five 
times, the place begins to pall upon you some- 
what. There is a funny-looking little old lady 
with a wondrous bonnet sitting on an elaborately 
corded green box, waving a big umbrella defiantly. 
She possibly has the title-deeds of her estate and 
all the family plate inside, for she refuses to 
have it labelled, and evidently mistrusts the rail- 
way officials. 

She makes passes with her Gamp at a polite 
porter who approaches with a paste-brush, and 
calls him "an imperent young feller," and 
threatens to report him to the station - master. 
There is a commercial traveller with a great 
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number of odd-looking, queerly-shaped packages, 
which lead me to imagine that he may possibly 
be a bird-catcher or a pedlar, or perhaps he may 
combine all three pursuits. There is the captain 
of a collier, who looks as though he carried the 
greater part of his cargo on his face and hands. 
There are three mates of Kingston traders who 
seem to be trying to colour deeper their mahogany- 
tinted features by smoking the very shortest and 
blackest of clays; and there is a platelayer in his 
Sunday clothes, and a stout nursemaid with a 
blue baby. 

Having thoroughly exhausted all the amuse- 
ments of the station, I sat me down and began 
to study a pocket map of Sussex that I had 
brought with me. I found at apparently no great 
distance from my present situation a place on the 
coast marked Egypt, and I am possessed with a 
burning desire to promptly go and discover it. 
And I straightway begin to sing as I leave the 
station, to the manifest alarm of the old lady 
who is still sitting on her box : — 

*' Travelling authors who poke their jokes odd at us, 
Giving full play to their Pegasus wings ; 
Going from Warburton back to Herodotus, 
Writing of Egypt, tell wonderful things ! " 

I wonder whether I shall find any wonderful 
things to write about in the Egypt that I am 
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about to investigate. Oh no I I am not having 
any games with my readers ; I am far above 
that My Egypt is a real fact Indeed it was 
seeing it marked on the map that made me 
believe in it I have seen Egypt marked on the 
map of Africa for years and have not taken much 
notice of it; but diffectly I see Egypt written on 
the map of Sussex, I think there is something 
that requires looking into. 

The town of Shoreham through which I take 
my way is not what one would call exactly a 
lively place. It looks as if portions of Millwall 
and Chertsey had been mixed together, and then 
flavoured with bits of the oldest parts of Peckham ; 
it has a resigned air of complacent decrepitude 
that is very remarkable. It is all the more 
striking because I daresay it would be called 
a "thriving port," and, if I had time to go into 
the matter, I could doubtless give you some very 
valuable statistics with r^;ard to its prosperity. 

As I walked through the streets I found myself 
propounding to myself Mr Baps's celebrated query 
— I was nearly saying conundrum — "What are 
you to do with your raw materials when they 
come into your ports in return for your drain of 
gold?" And it struck me that the Shorehamese 
would do nothing — that is exactly what they 
would do. They are a polite, easy-going people. 
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but I should think they were in the habit of 
letting things slide, and that they only exerted 
themselves to add a little oil if things did not 
slide easily enough. I may be wronging the 
good people altogether, for I am told that at the 
Swiss Gardens, which are within the township, 
there are merry entertainments, and sometimes 
jinks of the most elevated description. 

I should like to take part in their festivity, and 
see the Shorehamese unbend, but on the present 
occasion I am bound for Egypt, and am not to 
be turned aside from my serious purpose. I see 
an inscription at the corner of a street, with a jovial 
hand, of the Peter Paul Rubens school, pointing 
to the right " To the Swiss Gardens^' but I am 
firm. I observe a pallid notice beneath it, with 
an ascetic, mortified finger of the Augustus- Welby- 
Pugin School, directing me " To the Ferry and 
Bathing Machines^^ but I resist temptation. I 
should like to go in the latter direction very 
much, for I cannot understand where people can 
bathe hereabouts. From the look of the place, on 
the occasion of my visit, the only baths I could 
see an opportunity of taking were mud baths, and 
you certainly could enjoy them without limit 
Perhaps the tide was down and I saw the place 
to peculiar disadvantage. 

I carry my map in my mind's eye, and fancy 
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I can tell where Egypt ought to be; at any rate, 
I know the direction. As I pass through the 
streets I note an air of unostentatious prosperity 
about even the smallest houses. There is a sense 
of comfort about them ; you could fancy them 
inhabited by Captain Cuttle, retired from business, 
or Jack Bunsby come into a fortune. You could 
imagine these two worthies "ahoying" one another 
lustily from one side of the street to the other, 
and Sol Gills and Walter Gay coming down on 
a visit Indeed, as you proceed, you are conscious 
of a salt smack about the place and a tarry 
flavour that would have suited the immortal Cap'en 
down to the ground. 

The female population seem to be kept within 
decent bounds, and they shout not, neither do 
they skip, as the Southwickians do. The little 
maidens that I saw wandering about were all 
well dressed, and they all had white pinafores; 
indeed, I do not think I have seen so many white 
pinafores in an afternoon since I was a very small 
boy. Seeing the pinafore, as a garment of girl- 
hood, is universally going out and will soon become 
as obsolete as the surquayne or partlet, this is a 
circumstance worth noting. I go by a small terrace 
of wonderfully pleasant little houses facing towards 
the sea, bearing the legend ^^ Apartments to Let^' 
in some of their windows, and I have a great 
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mind to go in and enquire their nature and price, 
and ask casually if this is Egypt But I catch a 
glimpse of a fierce landlady glaring through the 
window, and she looks as if she would make me 
take the apartments for a month and then refuse 
to give me the information I desire. 

I meet a man who seems to be something between 
a pilot and a navvy: he has a bronzed, scarred 
face; he has a shirt apparently made of dark- 
blue blanket, and he has trousers that once were 
white, but now spatteTed all over with tar. He 
is smoking a short pipe and carrying a couple of 
cauliflowers in a spotted blue handkerchief. I 
think he looks like a native. Accordingly I wish 
him the time of day, and ask him if he could 
direct me to Egypt He pauses, looks me straight 
in the face to see if there is the ghost of an idea 
of chaff in my countenance ; he moves the cauli- 
flowers from one hand to the other, he takes the 
pipe out of his mouth, and spits. He then says 
solemnly: "No, Gov'nor, I can't I don't know 
these parts. I come from Worthing!" From 
Tarring I thought would be more appropriate, 
from the look of his trousers. I thought so; I 
did not say so. It is my belief if I had attempted 
to be jocose with that good man, he would have 
smashed his cauliflowers in my face. 

I go on by the side of what, for want of a better 
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name, I will call the Lagoon of the Adur, and 
begin to think that there is a touch of Egypt about 
the place, after all. There is a Nilesque character 
about the expanse of desert -land between the 
sea and the lagoon, also about the vast mud- 
banks. There is a fishing-boat over there that 
you might fancy to be a stranded kandjia, and 
one or two logs half smothered in mud might 
well pass muster as crocodiles. In the distance 
do I see a red brick chimney that looks far more 
picturesque in the afternoon sun than did ever 
Cleopatra's Needle on the Thames Embankment 

I see a man coming, a most respectable, influential- 
looking dignified personage, " quite the Khedive," I say 
to myself He is progressing slowly, patronising the 
landscape, and shaking his stick at things in general, 
after the manner of oldest inhabitants. He is the 
very man to give me the information I require. 
Perhaps he has a snug little house called the 
"Oasis" in these parts, and will invite the weary 
traveller to rest and refresh himself So, putting 
on my best manner, I make a most polite bow. 
I tell the Khedive it is a fine afternoon, and then 
ask him if he could be so obliging as to direct 
me to the part that they call Egypt You see I 
am beginning to be doubtful, and think it is 
just possible this may, after all, only be one of 
the map-makers' little jokes. The Khedive re- 
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turns my salutation warmly. " Egypt, sir ? Egypt — 
oh — ah ! Yes, Egypt Yes, I think the part they 
call Egypt is spmewhere along this way!" Some- 
where along this way! Really this ignorance 
and apathy on the part of my friend the Khedive 
is somewhat distressing. 

I go on wearily till I come to a railed-in portion 
of the lagoon; here are logs floating about, and I 
again try to fancy I am on the Nile, and that this 
enclosed space is a gigantic crocodilium. Opposite 
to this are a number of young maidens, all in white 
pinafores, playing some mysterious game. There 
is also a chubby lass taking care of a baby in 
a perambulator. I address myself to the chubby 
lass, and I beg her to direct me to Egypt, She 
is evidently fresh from Sunday-school, and the name 
awakens visions of Pharaoh and the Red Sea, so 
she b^ins to laugh, but, observing the imper- 
turbable gravity of my countenance, she drops a 
curtsey and says no, she "has really never heard 
of it" She evidently thinks me a maniac, and 
is delighted when I walk briskly on. 

I further make enquiries of a boy in a light cart, 

but he only opens his mouth, waggles his head, 

makes inarticulate sounds, and behaves like a fool, 

so I cannot get much information out of him. 

The sun comes out powerfully, and scorches my 

back as I hurry along. I come to more mud- 
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banks. There are craft grovelling on their sides 
in the mud, there are boats sleeping in the mud, 
and there are houses built so close to the edge of 
the mud that you wonder they do not slip in and 
all slide away together. Then I come to odd 
wharves, and queer jetties, surmounted by curious 
wooden sheds, unaccountable cranes, and weird- 
looking derricks. All the buildings seem as if 
they had been constructed to meet some im- 
mediate emergency; as if they had been hastily 
run up without any thought as to symmetry or 
appearance. Thus you find a shed built here, 
a wing there, and all sorts of odd afterthoughts 
breaking out in disordered profusion over the 
original building. There are stories, lean-to's, 
windows, chimneys, and doors that seem to have 
been suddenly added to suit the whim of the 
moment 

There is not much activity going on. There is a 
burly brig, which seems only kept from wallowing 
in the mud by being braced tightly up by ropes 
to a little pier — it seems a question whether the 
brig will not prove too strong for the pier, and 
they will presently both go rolling over in the 
mud together. The loading of this vessel appears 
to have been suddenly brought to a stand-still, for 
the crane does not whirr, neither does the windlass 
clink; there is no shouting, no musical yeo-yeo of 
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sailors nor shrill whistle of cordage through the 
block. Whether the men have all knocked off for 
the day, or are taking an afternoon nap, or whether 
they do not work at low water, or do not care 
to exert themselves unless they like, and they do 
not happen to like at the present moment, I am 
unable to determine. But all I can say is, that 
the place presents the appearance of a busy quay 
on a mud-Bank Holiday. 

I seem to be as far off Egypt as ever, so I 
think I will retrace my steps. I meet a tall, 
good-looking, sunburnt man, who might possibly 
be a first mate in the merchant service. Doubt- 
less, he will be able to give me some information. 
I ask him for Egypt He smiles ; but he says he 
is not quite certain. Oh yes, he has heard of it, 
and he fancies it is somewhere over there, close 
to the sea; he cannot say for certain, and he 
gives a sweep with his arm that includes most 
of the surrounding country. I thank him sorrow- 
fully, and turn my steps in the direction of Shoreham, 
for I am quite certain I am not going to pass over 
doubtful ferries and explore dangerous mud-banks 
in the twilight for any Egypt in the world. 

I come to the conclusion that as a modern 
Columbus I am somewhat of a failure, and as I 
wearily retrace my steps towards the station I 
inwardly register a vow that the next time I want 
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to pay a visit to Egypt, I will take a ticket at the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company's Office in Leaden- 
hall Street Then, if you got safely aboard your 
ship at Tilbuiy and put yourself in charge of the 
steward, or asked the captain to keep his eye on 
you, or the chief mate to watch over you, you could 
not well help eventually arriving at Alexandria. 

But I fancy you would require a good many 
stewards, not a few captains, and half-a-dozen 
mates who were thoroughly up to their business, 
and even then you would fail to discover the Egypt 
which is so plainly marked on the map of Sussex. 



A BAD COLD 

A-A-ATISHOO ! 

I have a horrible idea that I have a very bad cold. 
I cannot think where I caught it And if I could 
discover the exact latitude and longitude of the 
particular spot, I cannot see that it would make 
the slightest diflference. I fail to understand that 
it would moderate or increase my malady if I 
satisfied myself on this point 

And yet some people are never happy unless they 
can discover where they caught a cold. They put 
off remedies ; they decline to take care of them- 
selves ; they refuse to keep themselves warm ; they 
will not send for a doctor, and act in a manner 
altogether childish and irrational, till they find out, 
or think they find out, where this terrible cold was 
caught And whatever conclusion they eventually 
come to, they are usually wrong. They never catch 
the cold. // is the cold that catches them I As if any 
one would be likely to go about catching colds ! It 
sounds like a sport, does it not ? You might expect 
to see in the almanack following " Pheasant shooting 
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ends," "Cold-catching begins." As most of our 
sports seem likely to be altogether abolished, Cold- 
catching might be introduced as a pleasant pastime 
for country gentlemen. 

I attribute my cold entirely to the weather. In- 
deed, if you attribute most things to the weather in 
the present day you cannot go far wrong. The 
modern weather, like most modem things, is no 
improvement upon the weather our forefathers used 
to enjoy. I do not know that I will go so far as 
some people do, and put down the fearful weather 
to the "unnatural appropriation of electricity by 
public companies," but it is a singular fact that 
since the electric light has become popular, we have 
had the worst, the most captious, the most fickle, 
the most cold-giving, the most disheartening weather 
I can ever recollect Now, there must be a reason 
for this. One person will tell you it is the County 
Council, others the Blue Ribbon Army, others the 
Salvationists. Some will aver it is the School Board, 
others golf, cycling, football, or cricket But what- 
ever the cause may be, there is no doubt about the 
inclemency of the weather. 

Indeed, there is nothing like it ! It is as wayward 
as a spoilt child, it is fickle as a girl. When I sat 
down to write just now the sunshine was brilliant 
and powerful, and I lamented being unable to go 
out Now the sky has become a hopeless, dull, 
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misty, leaden hue; the ground is dazzling white, 
the trees are outlined in snow, so are the railings, so 
are the roofs and chimneys of the houses on the other 
side of the square. The whole aspect reminds one 
of the illustrations in a Christmas number, and is as 
much out of season and out of harmony with my 
feelings as Christmas numbers usually are. The 
snow is falling so fast that even the snowers have 
given it up as a bad job, and refrain from clinking on 
the pavement with their spades, and insisting that 
you shall " 'ave your door done." 

You say the snow looks nice and poetical? Do 
you? Well, I don't happen to be in a poetical 
humour. I will defy any one to be nice or poetical 
either when he is shivering with cold. I cdinnot keep 
myself warm. It appears to me that there are iced 
jets of ether spray continually playing under my 
writing-table, up through the floor, down from the 
ceiling, under the doors, in at the windows, and 
through the very walls. Unless I have a big bottle- 
jack put up over my mantelpiece, and hang myself 
to its chain, and go round one way till I hear a 
click, and then go round the other, I do not see that 
there is any prospect of my getting thoroughly 
warm. 

The inclination to sneeze every few minutes is 
scarcely conducive to the development of ideas, 
the pursuance of a regular train of thought, or 
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the accomplishment of elegant literary composition. 
However brilliant one's ideas may be, and however 
ready one's pen, the ideas are scattered, and the pen 
sticks in the paper or makes violent blots, when you 
become suddenly convulsed. Your whole muscular 
system becomes contracted, and you feel as if a 
rocket went down your throat and a torpedo ex- 
ploded in your head. If one's ideas are so ruthlessly 
scattered every few moments, how is it possible that 
one can write a sensible and coherent article? In 
addition to this, I am feeling very sleepy; I have 
an inconceivable desire to go to bed, and leave 
strict orders not to be called till the month after next. 
Indeed, I begin to wonder why I got up at all 
this morning, I suppose it was a stern sense of 
duty, and the difficulty of plying pen and ink 
properly in bed. I have written many and many 
an article in pencil in bed, but if you attempt ink 
you are sure to upset it or blot the bolster or ink 
your fingers. A friend of mine writes all his dramas 
in bed ; but then he does things in lordly fashion. 
He has a secretary sitting in his room, and he 
declaims when he awakes from his slumbers. Some- 
times he stops the declamation suddenly and snores* 
I wonder whether the secretary has orders to im- 
mediately wake him up, or if he quietly lights a 
cigar and waits, pen in hand, for the renewal of the 
declamation ! 
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There is always a chance of your going off to sleep, 
and so I think it is a very good thing that I 
showed sufficient energy to get up in good time. 
I have, however, I fear, exhausted all my energy 
in the operation. I have hurt my thumb, which 
renders the grasping of the pen a somewhat difficult 
operation. Wonder how I hurt my thumb! Trust 
it is not gout. That would be very awkward. 
Then I should be compelled to employ a secretary. 
Don't altogether think I should like a secretary. I 
might begin well, but when I came to a halt I 
should be very much annoyed to see my 
amanuensis waiting, pen in hand, for a sentence 
that came not; and I should be sadly afraid that 
he would think I was a fool; and, after all, I do 
not think he would be very far wrong. " No man is 
a hero to his vaUt'de-chambre** says an old proverb, 
"Every one is a fool to his secretary" might con- 
stitute a modem version of the same idea. 

Upon my word, I think it makes my cold very 
much worse, bending over my writing-table, I 
have dartings through the head, my eyes are 
tearful, and all the sutures of my skull seem to 
be embroidered with an acute neuralgic pain ; I 
believe my nose is red, and I fancy the rest of 
my countenance is blue. I do not believe there 
is any warm place in the room; the only spot 
that I imagine would be at all comfortable is the 
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hob of the fireplace. Bright idea — no, warm idea 
— take a reserved seat on the hob! Yes, I know 
what you are going to say, " Quite the hobserver." 
Pray don't, my dear sir; I am in no humour for 
merriment, and the circumstance of my having to 
feign a smile gives me the most intense muscular 
agony. 

The hob, however, is an excellent notion. There 
are only two objections. The first is, it might be 
too hot; the second, that I should probably get 
blackleaded all over. But with proper arrange- 
ment, doubtless, both these drawbacks might be 
overcome. Our forefathers, who knew a great deal 
more about real comfort than we do, understood 
the advantage of being able to sit close over a 
fire and put your toes, if it so pleased you, in the 
very embers. 

The essence of what I may call "hobism" is 
comprised in the old - fashioned chimney corner. 
There were certain draughts, however, with that 
good old arrangement, that it was always hard to 
conquer, and there was always the chance of a 
smoked ham or a stray brick coming down on 
your head. Now I would improve upon this old 
plan by getting one of those ancient black-hooded 
porter's chairs: I would put it in the chimney 
corner, and then I would scorn draughts, cold, and 
discomfort, and write away merrily all day. 
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Everything in the room seems to have caught 
cold along with myself. My writing-table feels 
cold enough to skate upon, my ink looks on the 
point of congelation, and my penholder feels as 
though it were iced. Books have a marble- 
like feeling about them, and the bundle of morning 
papers seems to exhale a chilly atmosphere. The 
fire bums in half-hearted fashion, the coals refuse 
to assume a jovial rubicundity, and I have no doubt 
that if there were a kettle on the hob it would 
absolutely decline to sing. 

There is nothing even warming or comforting in 
the letters that I have just received. There are 
three bills whose amounts make me very angry, 
there is an insulting letter, there is a note written 
in such atrocious caligraphy that I cannot under- 
stand what the writer means or wants, and there 
is a request for a subscription for the Smagglebang 
Gooloop Mission from the Rev. Charles Chaw- 
father, a gentleman whom I have never heard of 
before. There are also prospectuses, with requests 
that I will take shares without delay in the Tom 
Tiddler Mine, the Kilmanseg Gold Company, the 
Jimjam and Topplup Railway, the Irrational Bank, 
the Bottled Daylight Company, and the Porous 
Canal. 

You can scarcely call any of this cheering 
literature. The morning papers are unusually 
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uninteresting; there seems to be nothing amusing, 
sensational, or scandalous ; there are not even any 
comic advertisements, and the entire heap seems to 
be suffering from the effects of the cold, wretched, 
and depressing weather. I feel as though I should 
like to sit with my feet in hot mustard and water 
and drink warm Burgundy. Yes, feet in hot 
mustard and water, hooded porter's chair in chimney 
comer, warm Burgundy to quaff— I think that 
would revive me somewhat. Then would not my 
pen rollick o'er the page, and would not my senti- 
ments team with joviality, charity, and merry conceit ? 
But it would be a shocking thing if any one came 
in and found me so circumstanced. It would be 
immediately circulated that the "Bystander" could 
never write a line without being well-nigh scalded 
in mustard and water, and drinking three bottles of 
boiling Clos Vougeot. 

I shall have no one in this morning, however ; 

the weather is too bad for that "Ha! ha! ha!" 

I fancy I know that jovial voice, and before I 
have time to entirely decide, my servant says : 
" Mr Roaragain, sir ; he only wants to see you for 
a couple of minutes." I never knew him come but 
what it was for a " couple of minutes," and he often 
stops a couple of hours. He is a very good soul, 
most amusing fellow ; the worst of him is he always 
has such tremendous spirits, and is so confoundedly 
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hearty. This morning his spirits are better than 
ever, and he is more hearty than usual. He comes 
in covered with snow, which he scatters all over 
the carpet, and causes the temperature of the room 
to at once fall five degrees. He stamps about, 
he shouts, he laughs, he thumps himself and makes 
the greatest fun of my misery. 

"Not well, eh? Pooh, pooh! Go out, sir! 
Walk about in this glorious weather I Ha! ha! 
ha! Go out, sir, I say^ He shouts as if I were 
stone deaf and he had not said it before. " Go out 
and face the elements as I do! Go out and get 
your blood into brisk circulation like I do. Ha! 
ha ! ha ! Look at me, sir, I say, look at me. Why 
don't you go out and get braced, sir, get braced? 
Eh? Sit down? No, no, sir, can't afford to lose 
a moment of this fine glorious and bracing weather. 
Good-bye! good-bye!" And, thank goodness, he 
departs. Now really this noisy red man adds 
insult to injury. He not only comes stamping 
about my room like a maniac, and distributing 
snow all over the place, but insists upon my going 
out and getting braced. If there is one operation 
that I dislike more than another, it is ''getting 
braced." 

What a good thing he did not find me sitting 
with my feet in hot mustard and water and drink- 
ing warm Burgundy! He would have laughed for 
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a fortnight, and would never have forgotten it. I 
am really glad that he has gone; his tremendous 

« 

spirits and his noisy heartiness are quite out of 
harmony with my feelings to-day. I should just 
like to see Roaragain with a good heavy cold, and 
see how he would -like it. He has made the 
room absolutely chilly and — 
A'tishoo! A'tishoo!! A-iishoo!!! — 
I am certain my cold is worse than ever! 



SPRING IN THE CITY 

"Spring in the City!" I think I hear my readers 
exclaim. Can Spring exercise any of its genial 
influence in the murky, black, toiling, moiling, money- 
grubbing, work-a-day City ? Does it affect the price 
of stocks, or shares, or merchandise? Does any- 
thing " rule higher," or are " closing prices " an eighth 
lower, is anything livelier, or firmer, or sicker, in 
consequence of spring-time ? 

If I wish to purchase shares in the Lodeless 
Lead Mine, in the Micawberian Loan, in the Spare 
Cash Absorption Company, or in the Unseamly 
Colliery — if I were desirous of participating in the 
profits of the Rollbowlorpitch and Roptupenuff" 
Railway, the Autolycus Insurance Company, the 
Slumpers Syndicate, the Bubble and Bust Bank, 
or any of the thousand and one companies, 
corporations, societies, speculations, schemes, and 
plans for the making of money that are to be 
read about in the daily papers — in short, supposing 
that I have any money to invest, or I wish to 
do any business in the City at all— do you 
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suppose that a bright spring day will make any 
difference ? 

Have not I heard that there are certain magnates 
on the Stock Exchange whose power is enormous, 
whose wink will send shares up, and whose chuckle 
will send them down ; whose smile is worth a 
thousand pounds, and whose frown may ruin 

I 

hundreds? Don't you think this lovely weather 
might operate favourably upon an individual hold- 
ing such power, that it might exercise a genial 
influence on him, and he might be inclined to so 
contrive his operations as to give the needy and 
the impecunious a chance, just for once in their 
lives? I do not know at all whether this could be 
accomplished. I am not learned in the methods oi 
the Stock Exchange, neither am I cunning in the 
ways of the money market ; but I really feel inclined 
to plunge into the rashest speculations in this 
brilliant weather. I think the present would be a 
good opportunity to enquire about shares in the 
Bollyboroo Silver Mine Company, Limited, which 
my young friend, Charlie Contango, of the firm of 
Backwardation Brothers & Company, mentioned as 
being a good thing. 

But there now, I do not look like a speculator, 
do I? Have I a business-like air or a Stock 
Exchange swing about me ? Go to I — I have nothing 
of the kind! And yet it pleasures me hugely to 
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dream about the City in this brilliant weather, and 
mingle with the busy bees who are improving each 
shining hour by gathering money all the day, 
and storing it in auriferous hives. I take my way 
thither by irregular ways and in casual fashion. 
I lose myself in back streets somewhere over 
against the Times printing office, and it suddenly 
occurs to me what would be the cAisequence if some 
careless compositor or sleepy reader were some day 
to make one or two mistakes in the quotations 
from the share market. Supposing he quoted 
something at an eighth too much or a sixteenth 
too little, what a piece of work there would be, 
and what a terrible panic might ensue ! 

I do not know why I should think of these dis- 
quieting things — unless it be that when you come 
into the City during business hours you are bound 
to be disquieted, even if you have no business to 
transact You must assume a business air though 
you have it not. I have drifted in my disquiet into 
a quaint, narrow little street which is full of business. 
You cannot help wondering how so much business 
can be compressed into so small a space, or how 
such gigantic vans are ever able to extricate them- 
selves from so narrow a roadway. Indeed, perhaps 
that is the reason why these enormous vehicles 
appear to come the first thing in the morning, and 

remain generally till after dark, when they seem 
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to be got out by stealth, no one knows how or 
when. 

The footways, too, are so limited, that there is 
not room for a couple of thin people to pass com- 
fortably, and this limitation is rendered worse by 
the flagstones being mostly occupied by vast crates 
and trucks. Every one hereabouts is so engaged 
in loading or unloading, in handling big packages, 
in pushing heavily laden trucks, and in shouting to 
people who do not take any notice, that a mere 
wayfarer like myself is treated like a drone in the 
hive, and is unceremoniously hustled and elbowed — 
sometimes having a bale on my back, at others a 
truck on my toes — pushed and buffeted, first one 
way and then another, like a cork in a mill-stream. 

After being jostled about in all directions, after 
cannoning off a waggon on to a porter, and rebound- 
ing from him to an iron grating, and being painfully 
impressed with its ornate character, I presently find 
myself thrust panting and furious beneath a cool 
archway. In despair I gaze through it, expecting 
to find nothing but a repetition of the blatant 
business and untiring energy that appears to reign 
rampant throughout the lane. To my intense sur- 
prise and delight, I behold a prospect that is 
perfectly calm, entirely serene, and altogether de- 
lightful. The more I gaze upon it the better 
pleased I am. There is a peaceful vista before my 
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eyes that is absolutely enchanting. Before me is a 
long, cool court, and across it are some ancient and 
finely - wrought iron gates, standing partly open. 
Beyond that is a rockery, overgrown with green, 
and gay with flowers. Further back may be 
descried a flight of broad, hospitable-looking steps, 
leading to a finely-toned red-brick Queen Anne 
mansion. 

Now this is very comforting. The look of the 
whole place, with its fine doorway, its massive 
mouldings, its white window-sashes, and its gleam- 
ing bits of brasswork is indescribably soothing. 
There seems to be no one about, and the intense 
quiet of the place is astounding. No active life is 
to be seen but two or three plump sparrows, and 
nothing to be heard but their chirrup as they twitter 
amid the greenery. By the way, how wonderfully 
plump, how marvellously black and dirty, is the 
London sparrow! I believe he would be a most 
succulent morsel if well-washed and properly cooked. 
A sparrow-pudding — a pudding made of the well- 
favoured, corpulent sparrows of the City, pluralist 
sparrows who seem to have an infinity of fat livings 
— would not be at all a bad notion. I commend 
the idea to mine host of the "Cheshire Cheese," 
whose excellent lark-puddings we enjoy so much 
from time to time. 

Talking of the "Cheshire Cheese" reminds me 
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Limited, and with a tremendous effort rouse 
myself up, pay my bill, and once more become a 
man of business. 

I again emerge into the bustle of my narrow 
lane. It is so very narrow that it ought always to 
be shady, but the thrilling sunshine — I can find no 
better title to characterise it — has twisted and 
twined till it makes every house look picturesque 
and everything wink at you as you pass by. 

It even makes the little pale weeds of City 
children look glad, and gives a jocund aspect to 
the misanthropic ticket porters who are taking pots 
of "fourpenny" in a mouldy-looking tavern hard 
by. I twist and turn about, going up one narrow 
lane and down another, and often losing my way 
and returning to the spot whence I originally 
started. I begin to think I shall never get to my 
brokers in time to buy shares in the BoUyboroo 
Silver Mine Company Limited. I do not care 
much about that. I know if I were to invest any 
money in it, it would smash up the next day. I 
should ruin the company and the company would 
ruin me. I do not hurry myself I take the first 
turning to the right or the second to the left, it 
is quite immaterial which. I wander about in 
different directions and at last find myself tightly 
wedged in that seething mass of humanity that boils 
and eddies all day long in front of the Mansion House. 
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You always find three old ladies of gigantic 
proportions and overladen with bandboxes, bags, 
and bird-cages waiting for the Hammersmith omni- 
bus here. They have been waiting for this 'bus 
ever since I can recollect, and I suppose they will 
wait for it to the end of time. In addition to 
these ancient dames there always is a number of 
people apparently waiting to see the Lord Mayor ; 
there are also individuals who have the woebegone, 
scared look of prisoners' friends ; and there is 
a collection of those persons who always accom- 
pany a defendant when he leaves the court without 
a stain on his character. There are also not a few 
provincial people who have taken leave of the 
country and their senses at the same time, who 
appear to look upon this spot as the Clapham 
Junction of 'busses, and think if they stand in 
front of the Mansion House long enough, they 
will be put by a policeman into a proper convey- 
ance, and will in due time find themselves at their 
right destination. 

I suppose it is this collection of old ladies, 
prisoners' friends, country folk, pickpockets, and 
policemen, that makes the pavement in front of 
the Mansion House so thickly crowded all day long. 
The noise, the shouting, the jostling, the roar, is too 
much for me. I begin to think that I may be 
taken by main force and packed in a Hammersmith 
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'bus along with the stout old ladies, or that I may 
be mistaken for a prisoner's friend. I half fancy 
that I have just left the court without a stain 
on my character. This so horrifies me that I turn 
briskly down another narrow lane hard by, which 
is not only narrow but plutocratic. 

In this quiet little unpretending lane where I run 
in for shelter is situated one of the great temples 
of the Golden Calf. Here may be found one of 
its high priests, one of a large family of high 
priests, mind you, that is celebrated, respected, and 
feared in every capital in Europe. A nod or a 
wink from such a man has made potentates tremble 
and caused nations to shake in their shoes. Would 
you like to ask his opinion of the BoUyboroo 
Silver Mine Company Limited? Why, bless your 
heart, the high priest would not look at you. He \ 
could buy up the whole company — chairman, vice- 
chairman, directors, secretary, auditors, actuary, 
solicitors, brokers, shareholders: the whole concern 
— root and branch, flower and fruit: the whole 
of its workings and ramifications, stock, lock, and 
barrel, and could even afford to have a couple of 
BoUyboroo Silver Mines for ornaments on his 
dining-room mantelpiece. 

A pretty little girl is selling violets at the 
entrance to the shrine. I stop and purchase a 
penny bunch. I wonder whether she is waiting to 
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situated. The lane seems to get narrower and 
darker as I proceed. One end of it is entirely 
blocked with huge waggons, and there is the fragrance 
of tea pervading the atmosphere. I rub shoulders 
with an ancient dilapidated church, I clean the 
mud off the wheel of a railway van with my 
coat-sleeve, and I emerge from my shady, cool 
little lane into the noontide heat, the full glare 
and glitter of Cannon Street. 

I run across the street to get on the shady side, 
I find there is no shady side, but one side is rather 
more sunny than the other. I turn down the first 
lane that presents itself, and I find myself in a 
courtyard bounded on one side by ancient houses 
with tall, ornately canopied doorways, through 
which you can catch glimpses of ancient panelled 
walls and broad staircases with twisted balusters — 
and on the other by a little churchyard, from which 
the church has long ago crumbled. There is an 
air of intense quiet pervading this quarter, giving 
one the notion of its being an out-of-the-way 
comer in some dull cathedral town. 

A pleasant breeze comes fluttering up a narrow 
lane from the river, and the bright green leaves 
of the trees dance in the sunshine as they 
chequer the dilapidated graves of defunct citizens, 
whose laudatory epitaphs have long ago become 
obliterated by the weather, and whose good deeds 
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topmost branches of the old elms and the young 
planes; the plump, respectable, well-endowed old 
sparrows frisk in the sunshine, quite oblivious that 
an enormous black cat, with big, green eyes, gleam- 
ing like starboard lanterns on a dark night, is 
watching them from behind a broken tombstone; 
an ancient clock, with a cracked bell, chimes the 
hour with querulous distinctness hard by. 

One, two, threty FOUR ! 

Four o'clock! I shall be quite too late to get 
my shares in the Bollyboroo Silver Mine Company 
Limited, so I had better think about going home. 



GOING TO BED 

Possibly many of my readers will be surprised — 
if indeed they can be surprised at anything I write 
— when I say that I consider we all lead too regular 
a life. Do not misunderstand me. I am by no 
means in favour of intemperance or dissipation, but 
I certainly think that our existence is not sufficiently 
varied, that we are too content with the regular 
mill-horse round ; with one dull monotonous dead 
level of sameness from one year's end to the other. 
We flock up to London in the season, we go to 
the seaside in August, and we throng the Con- 
tinent in September and October. People leave 
their country houses, their gardens, and their parks, 
just at the time they are most beautiful ; they 
go to the seaside when it is most broiling and 
most crowded; and they visit foreign places just 
at the period when they are crammed to repletion 
with tourists. Why do they not try a change? 
Last year I pulled down the Thames from 
Oxford to Henley in May, and though I know 
pretty nearly every stone, twig, and osier of our 
dear old river, I never was so charmed with its 
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freshness and beauty. Those who have visited 
Chamouni in May and Margate in April will bear 
me out in saying that they are far better worth 
seeing, and there is vastly more enjoyment to be 
extracted from them out of what is called the 
season, than in it. We all run too much in the 
same groove. We all follow the lead of somebody else. 

It is just the same with books, with dinners, with 
dress — every one follows in the same line with a 
regularity that would be praiseworthy were it not so 
excessively tiresome. One would have thought from 
the very spirit of contrariety that is supposed to 
pervade mankind that every one would have done 
something different to everybody else. But no I 
We, as a rule, get up at the same time, we go 
out riding, we have luncheon, we make calls, we 
have dirmer, and we go to bed at precisely the 
same hour as our neighbours. And that brings 
me to the very subject of which I meant to speak 
about, and that is going to bed. There is a sort of 
idea that people should in a general way go to bed 
about twelve and get up about nine. 

Now I cannot, for the life of me, see why this 
should be ; though it is after all only in harmony with 
the rest of our lives — that is to say, we sit down to 
dinner when we are not hungry, and we have our 
glasses filled when we are not a-thirst Does the dog 
this ? No, of course not A dog will not eat when 
he is not hungry, neither will he drink unless he 
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feels thirsty. And, moreover, this wisest of wise 
animals, from whom we might learn many a lesson, 
takes his sleep by instalments. It does not matter 
to him when he sleeps, he always has his full 
allowance, though he does not get it all at once. 
If you wake a dog up at any time he is fresh and 
lively in a moment The fact is, he does not gorge 
himself, so to speak, with sleep as we do. 

There is no reason, it appears to me, why we 
should lay ourselves out to sleep between certain 
hours. A City man gets down to his office at ten 
and leaves at five, and he may be found there 
between those hours, whether he transacts business 
or not That same person will retire to rest at 
eleven and will arise at eight ; whether he gets any 
sleep or not is altogether another question. The 
human race is about the only species of the creation 
requiring opiates, and this doubtless arises from their 
establishing an artificial rule that they must only 
sleep at a certain time. I have been in the habit of 
going to bed at all sorts of hours for many years 
past. I have had snatches of sleep at odd times, I 
have slumbered in railway carriages, in hansom 
cabs, on steamer decks, in arm-chairs, in the stalls 
of a theatre, and occasionally, I regret to say, in 
church during a sermon of extra length. 

Indeed I may be said to have almost slept the 
sleep of a dog, but I have never taken nor required 
opiates, and, dog-like, I can generally curl myself up 
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anywhere and have five minutes' sleep — if I am so 
disposed. Therefore I am in a position to speak 
with some authority on the subject, and I fearlessly 
assert that the regularity with which we persist in 
sleeping, or in trying to sleep, between fixed hours, 
is anything but conducive to our welfare. Mind 

I do not for a moment say a man can do without 
sleep, or that he can exist without plenty of it. 
He must have his so many hours' sleep in the 
course of the year, more or less ; some people can do 
with much less than others, just as some men require 
more food than others ; but it is neither necessary 
nor desirable that they should always sleep between 

II P.M. and 8 A.M., any more than it is imperative 
that they should dine every evening at seven or eight. 

Going to bed is a most uncomfortable operation, 
and it is made much more uncomfortable than it 
need be. The British bedroom is an institution 
which it would be hard to disestablish, but there is 
no reason on earth why the British bedroom should 
be so notoriously uncomfortable and so hideously 
inconvenient as it invariably is. Seeing you pass 
very nearly half your life — if you are frequently 
ill it is a gfreat deal more — in your bedroom, it 
is an astonishing thing that it should be so badly 
arranged and so scantily decorated. The modem 
bedroom is better calculated for keeping you wide 
awake than any room in the house. 

There is a coldness, a heartlessness about it that 
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were infinitely more conducive to sleep than 
those of modem times. The sombre chambers 
in ancient inns, which are rarely to be met 
with in the present day, were infinitely more 
comfortable than the bright apartment, with its 
brass bedstead and gay window curtains, such 
as you see in the modem company - managed 
hotel. Some day, when my ship comes home, 
I intend to construct a bedroom on the very best 
principles. 

Firstly, it should be distinguished for its soporific 
qualities; secondly, if its occupant be a bad 
sleeper, it should have all the appliances for amus- 
ing him when he is awake. In the modem 
house everything is sacrificed to the downstairs 
rooms, under the impression that people spend 
most of their time there, whereas the real fact 
is that they pass quite as many hours in one 
as the other. I believe it is this very neglect 
of comfort in what Mrs Blimber would have 
called "the dominions of the drowsy god," that 
renders the operation of going to bed so dis- 
tasteful to everybody from their earliest youth. 
See how the child will howl when it is carried 
away by the nurse-maid at seven o'clock. And 
why ? Because it leaves a well-warmed, comfortable, 
genial, drawing-room, and is going to a chilly, 

unsympathetic, heartless bedroom. 
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The sun is hot, the sky is blue, I've nothing in 
the world to do, But sit and stare up at the sky, 
Or watch the laughing girls pass by. As noiselessly 
I glide along, I sing a contemplative song: The 
sea is calm, the day is fair. And gently rolls the old 
Bath-chair ! 

"Hal ha!! ha! 1 1" I recognise the voice of my 
noisy friend, Shoggleback, and of course all peace 
and contemplation is at an end. " Ha ! ha ! ha ! " he 
shouts in a voice which makes everybody look round, 
and causes several fly-drivers to think they are hailed. 
I hate Shoggleback because he is always so ob- 
streperously hearty. Heartiness is his profession 
and his practice — in point of fact, he is quite the 
hearty-culturalist " Ha I ha ! ha 1 " he yells, nearly 
wringing my hand off short at the wrist, as he 
jovially spanks the hood of my carriage. '^So like 
you, you know, to be in a Bath-chair ! " 

I calmly explain to my friend that it is not in 
the least like me, that I have never in my life 
been in a Bath-chair before. But he will have 
none of it, "Ho! ho! ho!" he ejaculates, "you 
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If I 'were Poet Laureate, I might wear the bays 
instead of a hat. As I am not, perhaps the Pegwell 
Bays might prove effective. O, you think that's 
rather silly, do you? Well, really, now I come to 
look at the matter seriously, I am inclined to agree 
with you. Wish I had brought my banjo with 
me. People would think I was a nigger-minstrel, 
not so black as he is painted, and would "support 
the chair" by contributing coppers. 

Good notion — go on the Pier, sit in my Bath- 
chair, and recite my own poems. Wonder how 
long it would take to clear the Pier? Wonder 
what the Harbour Master would give me not to 
go there? 

Thank goodness that blatant fool Shoggleback 
has gone. Let me meditate I 

Bath-chairs, bathing-machines, and goat-chaises 
have probably changed less than anything during 
my lifetime. They remain as stationary as a 
Chinaman, and are as staunch to their principles 
as a true Conservative. The first-named of these 
vehicles is perhaps even less altered than the others, 
and remains exactly in the same condition as it 
was when first invented. By the way, what genius 
invented it? Did the inspiration emanate from the 
City of Bladud or was Bath the name of its inventor ? 
This would be an interesting fact to ascertain. 
Anyway the Bath-chair never changes. Probably 
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could never imagine one going down to the Derby 
with its invalid in a white hat and a blue veil, or 
careering madly — imagine one of these serious 
vehicles careering madly ! — along Piccadilly at night- 
time — fancy a Bath-chair being out after dark ! — 
with its dragger sporting a brilliant lamp on his 
forehead. I never saw anything yet dissipated or 
abandoned about one of these vehicles. Indeed, 
when you are securely buttoned within the folds of 
its leathern apron, and silently and slowly roll along 
the pavement, you are conscious of a peaceful and 
unworldly repose, which is indescribably soothful. 

Hope my dragger is a man to be trusted — 
willing and able. Wonder what his name is ? Why 
not call him Able Dragger? I do so. He 
doesn't take the least notice — evidently thinks I'm 
light-headed. Wonder if he charges by weight? 
If light-headed, he oughtn't to charge so much. 
Song, "Weight for the Waggon." No. "Weight 
for the Chair." I trust Able will be careful. 
Perhaps I ought to call him Mr Chairman. Re- 
minds me of a public meeting—" Mr Chairman, I 

rise to protest " Unfortunately, though I may 

protest, I can't rise as I have a game leg. Do 
you require a game license for a game leg? I 
am tightly strapped and buttoned within a leathern 
apron. I am in the power of Able. He is but 
human after all. Sincerely trust he. will not sud- 
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denly go mad. He can do just as he likes 
with me; he may turn me over, or he may shoot 
me into the sea, or run races with other chairs. 
Fancy Bath-chair Races, with real invalids, all 
properly handicapped. If I entered I should 
have to be knee-capped. What do you say — 
fools-capped would be more appropriate? Well, I 
don't know that you are far wrong, after all. But 
no matter! This is no time for merriment 

Don't quite know how to behave in a Bath- 
chair. Fancy my bearing is altogether too jovial, 
rather too much of the Bath-brick ! I endeavour 
to temper it by putting on a sentimental expres- 
sion, and end by looking like a silly fool. A 
disgusting red man who has just passed shakes his 
head, says something to his friend, looks at me, 
and taps his forehead. I should just like to jump 
out and tap him all over with my trusty Malacca. 
I yell out "Hi!" to Able, but he takes no notice. 
He is probably afraid, if there is a scrimmage, his 
chair will be injured. I protest I do not feel 
at all easy. "Shall I not take mine knees in 
my — chair ? " Ahem ! — Shakespeare I 

" So let the chair roll along as it will, 
111 be free and kneesy still — 
Free and kneesy, free and kneesy, 
ru »* 

But let us be serious ! 
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Try to look unconcerned. Begin to whistle. Old 
lady who passes by looks shocked. Why shouldn't 
invalids whistle, if " so dispodged " ? We have heard 
of the "Whistling Thief" and the "Whistling Oyster" 
— why not the "Whistling Invalid"? However, I 
may be wrong. I withdraw the whistle, and begin 
to sing — "Chair, Boys, Chair!" beating at the same 
time a vigorous "rum-tum" accompaniment on the 
leathern apron. A lot of schoolgirls pass by two-and- 
two. Not only a number of impudent, short-frocked 
sable-hosed frillistines, but several graceful girls in 
their " last half," who are old enough and big enough 
to know better. The whole crew giggle outrage- 
ously. I only wish I could see their governess, I 
would at once report their disgraceful behaviour. 

Don't think I am popular with other invalids. 
They don't seem to "welcome me to their circle." 
Old gentlemen make faces at me as I go by, old 
dowagers wag the head and give imitations of " Mrs 
Skewton," and a graceful lady with violet eyes and 
a pretty child gazes on me reproachfully, while 
a swollen, rubicund gentleman, whom I have 
christened the Hardened Sinner, looks as though he 
would like to hang me on the nearest lamp-post. 
*Tis very pleasant the little adventures you have. I 
nearly crushed a goat-chaise full of babies just now, 
I poled an eminent author in the back, I went 
gently over the corns of a Conservative Member 
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reposing in my present conveyance, depicted with 
a red nose, an irascible expression of countenance, 
and a swollen foot of fine old-fashioned goutesque 
proportions. The laughing chorus is repeated and 
I am deserted. I really think I must be the only 
amusement left in Ramsgate. 

Notwithstanding all these interruptions, I still pro- 
gress placidly. "Still so gently onward rolling." 
People don't seem to approve of my eye-glass. 
They resent the glances of the eye-glazier. I 
suppose as an invalid I ought to wear blue goggles. 
" Bath-chairity begins at home." I daresay it does, 
and it appears to stay there. 

Sometimes in passing another victim on wheels 
Able gets into conversation with a brother dragger, 
and I find myself side by side with a fellow-sufferer, 
who looks somewhat angry. Query, how should I 
behave ? Should I say, " Hah ! nice fine momin'," 
in a hearty, jovial fashion, or should I say, "Hope 
I see you better, sir," with a touch of tender 
melancholy in my voice? As I have never seen 
the gentleman before, as he looks very much as 
though he would bite, I conclude it is better to 
say nothing at all, but feign to be intensely in- 
terested in something in the offing until I have 
got well clear of him. I have met with a good 
many books on etiquette, but never yet come across 
" Rules for Behaviour in a Bath-chair." I suppose 
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when people get to Bath-chairs, they are generally con- 
sidered to be past behaviour, good, bad, or indifferent 

It is beginning to blow ! A dainty little sailor 
hat is whirled towards me, and by some unusual 
dexterity I manage to catch it "Oh, thank you 
so much!" says a musical voice. And its owner 
whose sweet face emerges from a torrent of fair 
tresses, claims the wandering head-dress, I find I 
have nearly run down a number of girls beating 
up against the wind, and recognise in the claimant 
of the hat a laughing lass, whom her friends call 
the Duchess. She is closely followed by her grace- 
ful, dark-haired sister, who is immediately joined 
by a merry maiden with eloquent grey eyes, whom 
we call Goosie; a saucy damsel with sweet brown 
eyes, who will sometimes answer to the name of 
Piggy; and a romping short-petticoated child, who 
rejoices in the appellation of Baby. 

They have all been bathing. They all have 
their hair down and tresses are twisting and twining 
in every direction. They surround my chair, and 
ask a thousand questions at once, and all talk 
together. Will I come to-night to an impromptu 
dance? Of course a good thing for my knee! 
No? Then will I come to Royal Crescent to 
lunch? But they are so hungry they can't wait a 
moment And presently they are gone and the 
laughing and chattering dies away in the distance. 
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The Bath-chair gives you quite a new view of 
human nature, and you enjoy entirely fresh oppor- 
tunities of studying character. There is something 
wondrously soothing in the rhythmical roll of 
your dragger, and the easy way in which you 
appear to drift along. The hansom has been called 
the gondola of the streets. I would certainly 
christen the Bath-chair the "Punt of the Pave- 
ment." Indeed, it has such a dreamy, gliding, 
puntesque character about it that I quite long to 
have a fly-rod in my hand. I fancy I could put 
a "palmer" or a "coachman" into the ear of that 
old gentleman yonder, who is chuckling over Punchy 
with tolerable certainty. And, supposing he made 
a dash right down the Parade, what sport I should 
have in playing him ! 

Feel as though I should like to smoke. Get out 
cigarette. Strike a light several times. Wind 
blows it out I yell to Able to stop. I shout so 
loud that it frightens him, and he pulls up short, 
and very nearly shoots me head-first over the 
apron into a perambulator full of twins. Able 
touches his hat, but evidently regards my cigarette 
with distrust Perhaps it is against the rules to 
smoke. Possibly this is not a smoking-chair, and 
I shall be fined forty shillings. Perchance I ought 
to smoke a cigar — if in a cab of course I ought 
to smoke a Cabafta — or, peradventure, a pipe. Of 
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course, a Bath-pipe 1 If I want a little light re- 
freshment, Bath buns and Bath Olivers would be 
most appropriate. 

I lazily watch the azurine smoke rings melt 
away, as I blithely sing : 

" O weel may the chair go, the chair go, the chair go, 
O weel may the chair go, and hame me safely bring.** 

Never could see the fun of saying "weel" for 
well, and "hame" for home. Suppose it must be 
" pawky " humour — whatever that is. Able evidently 
appreciates it, for he begins to noddle his head 
and drag to the tune, in a jerky and staccato 
fashion that is anything but comfortable. Wonder 
whether Able is a Scotchman? Shall I sing him 
my celebrated strathspey " Skrelliesporran " ? Can 
you sing a strathspey or do you dance it? Sup- 
posing I began the touching lines — they are so 
touching that nobody can understand them, there- 
fore everybody weeps — 

" Parritch glowry i' the ee, 
Feckfii is the barley-bree." 

Supposing Able was so touched that he fancied 
he was on his native heath and his name Maccable, 
and he suddenly relinquished the brass-bound 
handle, elevated one arm above his head, while 
he put the other a-kimbo and danced violently 
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round my chair giving tongue in a series of yelps 
— we should have a crowd in two minutes. 

On second thoughts, perhaps, the strathspey had 
better be abandoned. 

The sun is warm, but the breeze is freshening, 
and I feel inclined once more to meditate. 
Opposite an old-fashioned hostelry called, I think, 
the Foy Boat, I shout to Able to stop. He turns 
the back of the chair to the wind, he puts the 
head up, and leaving me close to the railings at 
the edge of the cliff, retires. I tell him to come 
back at two o'clock. After he has disappeared I 
begin to wonder if everything is quite safe, and 
whether Shoggleback or some other silly fool of 
my acquaintance may not be playing some practical 
joke with my carriage. 

But I am protected from the wind, I bask in 
the sun, and I take up a novel and read con- 
tentedly. From time to time I raise my eyes 
from the page and muse : " And musing, see across 
the bay. The white sails gleaming far away ; The 
flash of foam, the sunshine's glint. The ever-changing 
tone and tint Of purple grey and malachite And 
shadows flitting 'fore the light!" I revel in the 
changeful beauty and ceaseless variety of colour 
pervading the seascape, from the turf-edged, valerian- 
decked foreground to Deal Point, dimly indicated 
in the far distance. I once more resume my 
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reading, and become thoroughly absorbed in the 

s. 

story I have before me. Presently I look up and 
find the whole scene has become a dull lead colour, 
varied by crisp white breakers here and there; 
the sky is overcast, the sun is gone, the wind 
moans and whistles in the halyards of the flag-staff 
close at hand, and my chair rocks ominously. 

Where is AbU? 

I look at my watch. A quarter past two! No 
Able! Loud talking and jovial laughter resound 
from the Foy Boat, but Able appears not The rain 
patters down furiously and the wind increases in 
violence. My chair pitches and tosses, it rolls, and 
it bounds, and it charges against the railings. I 
sincerely trust the railings are secure, and that it 
will not bound over the cliflf and personally conduct 
me into the inner harbour below. My chair 
oscillates violently, it creaks and it groans, and 
from time to time gives violent double knocks on 
the railings. It is no use my calling for help, for 
the rain and the wind have washed and blown 
every one away. 

Suddenly the rain ceases, the wind dies away, 
patches of blue sky appear, and the sun once 
more sparkles o'er the sea, A crowd emerge from 
the Foy Boat, and Able, wearing a merry twinkle 
and a red nose, emerges from the crowd. They 
all shake hands with one another, and Able makes 
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a remark, and they all shout with laughter. He 
is evidently a humorist He becomes still more 
humorous when he sees me. He touches his hat 
so violently that he knocks it off into a puddle ; he 
picks it up and facetiously thumps it as if it were a 
tambourine ; he grins and he 'winks. He then says : 
" Glad youkepnichandry, shir," explodes in a ringing 
guffaw, seizes the handle of the chair and shouting 
"Homeshir, I shuppose," starts off in a gallop, 
darting from one side of the road to the other 
in the wrong direction. 

I wonder how I shall get home! Glad I am 
insured in the Accidental. 
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evenings damp; he has watched, with a merr>' 
chuckle, the golden glory of autumn falling over 
everything; he has seen the foliage turn to brown, 
to yellow, to scarlet, to russet; he has noted the 
disposition to don thick winter garments as if by 
accident, while the rustle of dead leaves has been 
music to his ear, and the departure of the swallows 
joy to his heart. 

His eye twinkles when he sees that most detest- 
able of all modem shams, that hideous incongruity 
of spangles and shavings that screens an honest 
fireplace during the summer-time, is removed. Stay, 
it does not screen an honest fireplace; it masks 
another snobbish sham usually known in domestic 
parlance as "bright bars" — an invention, it is 
currently reported, of some fiendish housemaid who 
wished to banish fires above stairs for the lotTlgest 
period possible. 

Nothing would please your modem Gheber 
better than to set light to the spangles and 
shavings, and then make a bonfire behind the 
bright bars, and eflFectually bum every suspicion 
of brightness out of their constitution. He bides 
his time^^ however, for he knows that his oppor- 
tunity will come. His spirits rise when the paper 
rosettes, the shavings, and the spangles are re- 
moved; he becomes quite hilarious when the 
"bright bars" have been lifted out, and when he 
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Bless you, that is nothing to him! You will 
see him down on his knees before the grate, like 
the true worshipper he is; you will find him 
smiling through tears caused by the smoke; you 
will hear him coughing with a merry chuckle as 
he pats coals playfully, arranges bits of wood 
to his satisfaction, and bums his fingers woefully 
with all the pleasure in life. In this little be- 
ginning he sees a long vista of glory. When once 
people begin fires they do not very soon abandon 
them, and your Gheber sees the pleasant prospect 
of unbounded happiness for many months to come. 

Talk about rural sounds and the fresh perfume 
of the country, the minstrelsy of birds and the 
scent of new-mown hay! All these things are 
nothing, your modern Ghebers avers, compared 
with the snap and crackle of faggots, and the 
pungent smell of burnt wood from the first fire 
of the season. There is no doubt about it, a 
fire furnishes a room in winter as much as flowers 
do in summer, and that period when it is too late 
for flowers, and too early for fires is the dreariest 
of our lives. 

It is as it were the twilight of the year, and 
twilight, despite all that poets and dreamers have 
sung or said in its favour, is anything but com- 
forting. We can work and play in sunshine; we 
can work and play in gaslight; but twilight is a 
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pane; of pleasant people dropping in, whom you 
are glad to see and gossip with; of the club 
smoking-room once more alive with good fellows, 
and made merry by the relation of startling 
travellers' tales ; it furthermore foreshadows the 
Cattle Show, which forms an excuse for the advent 
of pretty, plump, dimpled country-cousindom, which, 
while it takes no interest in cattle whatever, will 
expect you to take it to every theatre and ex- 
hibition in London. 

The fiery tongues tell you all this and a great 
deal more, they give you the assurance of being 
" settled in " ; they tell you of the amount of long- 
deferred work you will get through during the 
quiet winter evenings ; they speak to you of 
comfort, of warmth, of joviality, of the thousand 
and one pleasant associations connected with an 
Englishman's fireside, and before a week is out 
you find yourself to be one of the most enthusi- 
astic Ghebers in the world. 



OUT OF SEASON 

It undoubtedly has long been delayed, but I have 
now come to the conclusion that the seaside season 
is at an end. 

Possibly many persons have arrived at this decision 
long ago, but I am so continually trotting about 
visiting this place, that place, and the other, in 
season and out of season, that I had hardly noticed 
it And when I come to think of it, the beginning 
of November ts rather late for the joys of seaside 
life. Of course, I mean bathing, lounging, sailing, 
basking, novel-reading, idleness, and flirtation, and 
such amusements with which we are accustomed to 
kill time, and which may be included in what you 
may call the regular seaside life. 

If I had had any doubts upon the subject of the 
seaside season being closed, they would have been 
undoubtedly set at rest by my visit to Spray- 
borough. Sprayborough is one of those pleasant 
little places of limited accommodation that is 
always pretty full during its season, and where you 

have to book your lodgings many weeks in advance, 
soo 
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For if you run down by chance on a Saturday and 
think you will get a bed at the "Samphire Arms," 
you will find yourself terribly mistaken. Indeed, I 
do not think you would even have a chance of a 
shakedown at that tiny little tavern on the quay, 
the "Jovial Jellyfish," or be permitted to rest your 
weary bones in a draughty bathing-machine. Not 
that the Sprayborough people encourage excur- 
sionist3. No, no, nothing of the kind. There are 
no attractions here for *Arry; there are no blatant 
niggers, itinerant preachers, no theatre, no music- 
halls, no riotous bars nor rowdy harmonic meetings ; 
indeed, there is absolutely nothing to amuse the 
excursionist. So true is this, that the railway com- 
pany has never yet run an excursion at cheap 
fares to the place. Once it was talked about, but 
the leading tradespeople of the place memorialised 
the company against such an innovation, and demon- 
strated in figures that such a proceeding would be 
a loss to the company and ruination to the town. 
As a general rule, you will find all tradespeople in 
seaside resorts are dead against the excursion 
element Of course they look at the matter from 
a business point of view — ^which, after all, is per- 
haps the only way to regard anything nowadays — 
and they say the excursionist spends no money 
himself in the place, and entirely drives away those 
who do. 
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I feel perfectly certain that it would be an 
excellent thing for any seaside town or pleasant 
country village to advertise that no excursionists 
came within twenty miles of the place. There 
have been plenty of delightful spots ruined by the 
excursionist; there are many charming maritime 
retreats rendered hideous by blatant 'Arryism and 
the raucous shouts of rowdies every year, and it is 
certainly just that a few comers of England should be 
protected from over-crowding and pot-house hilarity. 

Not a little harm is done by "writing-up" a 
quiet, hitherto almost unknown, retreat Some 
one discovers such a place by chance; he 
forthwith writes a graphic article in a newspaper 
about it, and the next year people rush down to 
see it; shortly Buggins the Builder and his filthy 
myrmidons begin to erect terraces of houses, a 
branch line is made to the place, excursion trains 
are put on, and the place as a quiet retreat is 
utterly ruined. I have known many instances of 
this, and I am not altogether guiltless in this 
matter myself But I am wiser now, and if any- 
body thinks I am going to divulge the exact situa- 
tion of Sprayborough he is entirely mistaken. 

I do not know what induced me to go to Spray- 
borough, unless it was the recollection of the pleasant 
time I once spent there, and being obliged to wait 
at Surfton for a whole day with nothing to do. I 
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could not possibly stop at the "Blue Brig'* at Surfton 
all day, neither could I amuse myself by strolling 
up and down the High Street, nor wandering about 
that very bleak Common. I was lucky enough, by 
the most attentive study of local time-tables, to find 
a train that would land me here in good time. The 
tiny station at Sprayborough I found well-nigh 
deserted, I do not think half-a-dozen people besides 
myself got out of the train ; the book-stall was 
half-closed, and the porter did not seem to care 
whether he took my ticket or not 

Outside there was no bustle; no flys, no private 
carriages, no luggage carts. The only conveyance 
was the tiny 'bus that runs from the station to 
the "Samphire Arms." The stout rubicund driver 
recognises me and touches his hat "Mind openin* 
the door yourself, sir?" he says. "No, certainly 
not," I replied, "but," I added, seeing there was 
no conductor, "what have you done with Rum- 
fudge?" Rumfudge, the conductor, I should tell 
you, was a smart, clever fellow who could do 
anything and everything, he knew about every- 
body, and was consulted on all subjects. If a 
French gun-boat were to steam into the little 
harbour with hostile intentions, if the Prince of 
Wales were to pay a visit to the place, or if there 
were an attempt made to enclose Scuddington 
Common, I believe the very first thing the authori- 
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ties would do would be to send for Rumfudge. 
"Ah!" replied the rubicund driver, "Rumfudge is 
taken off for the season, sir, and next week the 
'bus will be taken off for the season, too." I am 
the only passenger, and it looks very much as if I 
were the only stranger in the town, and stood 
a very good chance of being taken off for the 
season as well. 

When I reach the " Samphire Arms " I find every- 
thing is very quiet indeed. The amiable landlady 
is delighted to see me; she says they have only 
two people staying in the house. She, however, 
bustles about, puts an excellent luncheon on the 
table, and tells me all the gossip of the town as 
I eat After this is over I go for a stroll round 
the place. I look in at the Library and sit for a 
while in the reading-room, which, with its extensive 
view of the sea and its odd shaped windows and 
its telescopes, always reminds me of a cabin. I 
find the number of newspapers has been reduced. 
There is nothing on the table but yesterday's Times 
and the local journal. I suppose the remainder have 
been, like Rumfudge, " taken off for the season." 

I go along the parade, and I glance up at that 
old-fashioned green-balconied house — the lodgings 
some dear friends of mine had last year. How 
gloomy and deserted it looks now! How different 
to those brilliant days when those three pretty laugh- 
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ing girls used frequently to be seen leaning over the 
balcony as one went by. All sorts of reminiscences 
occur to me. Especially I remember that stormy 
afternoon when I put in there under stress of 
weather, and we all told stories in the twilight 
I only wish I could recollect those stories. They 
would be a fortune for a Christmas number. 

I turn down a narrow street and come upon a 
small saddler's shop. Here we went one afternoon 
to have Tiny measured for a collar, and every one 
laughed so much that the worthy saddler thought 
we had all gone mad. There is the shop where 
we used to get the biggest and best prawns 
before breakfast; it is partially closed, and has 
not even a fish-scale on its slab. Here, too, is the 
greengrocer's who used to sell those superb green 
figs and those excellent mushrooms. What a 
picture the good lady's window used to bel Now^ 
as far as I can make out, there seem to be 
nothing on view but brown apples and blue 
potatoes. A greengrocer's window with no vestige 
of green is indeed a melancholy spectacle. 

As I take my way again towards the sea I 
notice the six bathing-machines have been placed 
apparently in some one's back garden. How they 
got there, or how they are going to reach the 
shore when the bathing season once more com- 
mences, it is impossible to say. Boats, too, seem 
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to have left their proper places, and I notice them 
on lawns, under hedges, in secluded back alleys, 
and at the side of streets. The "Jovial Jellyfish" 
does not seem to be doing a brisk trade. There 
are two or three fishermen smoking their pipes 
at the door and shaking their heads at the 
weather, and there is a dispute going on with 
regard to the nearest way to some place — ^how 
people will dispute about the nearest way to 
anywhere! — and I can hear a gruflf voice keep on 
saying over and over again: "What I say — if you 

go straight across Scuddenton Common " I 

do not think I should find this discussion interest- 
ing, so I take my way down the pier. 

Here I find everything -looks like being closed 
for the season, and made taut and ship-shape for 
rough weather. The pleasant comer, where the 
awning used to be, looks bleak and bare; even 
the awning-supports have been removed, and the 
big flag-post has been struck. There is not even 
the ancient mariner with his telescope, there are 
no boys with fishing-lines, there are no girls pre- 
tending to work or dreaming over novels, and 
there are no dogs sleeping in the sunshine or 
clamouring for walking-sticks to be thrown into 
the sea. 

I walk right to the end of the pier, the 
wind is whistling in the cordage of the flag-stafT, 
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the clouds look wild, and the sea seems angry. 
It is beginning to be very cold. Here and there 
bright lights are glittering in the little village, and 
the flicker of fires is plainly discernible in some of 
the uncurtained rooms. 

It is past Ave. It is quite time I went up to 
the " Samphire Arms " if I mean to catch the Idus 
for the train. 



BEFORE THE DERBY 

Standing lazily in the sunshine, gazing downward 
at the gold-fish as they sleepily circulate in the 
big basin at Hampton Court Gardens, and wonder- 
ing whether any of those plump, ancient specimens 
had ever been fed by Cardinal Wolsey, was 
scarcely in harmony with the conventional way 
of going to the Derby. 

Indeed, anybody who had noticed my friend 
Besterboys and myself as we stood there mooning 
and speculating — and we flatter ourselves a good 
many people did notice us — would have said 
that the Derby was about the very last place 
under the sun to which we were likely to be going. 
We had no white hats, we had no veils, we had no 
dust-coats; we showed no disposition to back our 
opinions, we exhibited no desire to "lay on the 
field," however much we might feel disposed to roll 
in the glorious bed of forget-me-nots close at hand. 
There was no symptom of any longing on our 
parts to " put on the pot," or to " stand a cracker '^ 
on anything, or any wish to do any one of those 
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heating, violent, and explosive things that the 
most inoffensive man feels bound to do when he 
is going to the Derby. In point ]of fact, we were 
not anxious to do anything in particular, and had 
no wish to go anywhere at all. 

Still we were bound for Epsom, and knew it 
That was the worst part of it We would have 
given anything to be allowed to wander beneath 
the snowy blossoms of Bushey Park, or to moon 
about the grand old corridors and arcades of 
Hampton Court Palace. We think we have been 
very great fools, after all. We have both of us 
seen the Derby in every possible way, and under 
all sorts of circumstances, favourable and unfavour- 
able, and we might just as well have left it alone 
this year, and enjoyed a little quiet and some 
slight surcease from the everlasting wear and tear, 
constant change, and high pressure of the present 
day. 

It was all my fault I know. In an evil hour 

I said to Besterboys: "Let us walk down the 

day before ; let us see the state of Epsom before 

the race, and let us wander o'er the Downs in the 

dead of night." In a still more evil hour he fell 

in joyfully with my proposition. He entered into 

negotiations with the proprietor of the "Spread 

Eagle," at Epsom ; he engaged rooms, and those 

rooms were at present awaiting our occupation. 

O 
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It is no use whatever my trying to shuffle out 
of the matter this year. On not a few occasions 
have I backed out of this annual festival on some 
frivolous excuse at the last moment But now 
I am in the hands of Besterboys; he keeps his 
eye on me, he will not allow me to stray far from 
him. He bustles me up; he prods me playfully 
with his walking-stick, and has evidently a fixed 
purpose in his mind. I endeavour to lead him 
astray, I call his attention to the beauty of the 
gardens, I point out to him the charms of the 
chestnut avenue, I endeavour to lure him into 
taverns and treat him to expensive drinks, but 
it is all to no purpose. 

He has a fixed determination that I shall assist 
in the general idiotcy which pervades the Epsom 
Downs at this period, and there is no getting out 
of it I therefore put a bold face on the matter, 
and pretend I like it rather than otherwise. I 
say something about horse-racing being an admir- 
able institution, that it improves the breed of 
horses, and brings people together who wouldn't 
otherwise meet I believe this was said with 
r^;ard to hunting. It does not much matter: it 
suits my purpose, and certainly I have a right 
to apply a quotation in whatever way I please. 

Though I endeavour to detain my friend with 
mendacious anecdotes about Cardinal Wolsey and 
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the gold-fishy he sees through my artifice, and, 
sententiously remarking: "Oh, rot!" bears me ofT. 
Then I am delighted to discover we neither of 
us know the road we should take. He thinks I 
know all about it, and I fancy he is intimately 
acquainted with it, whereas we are both absolutely 
uninformed on the subject. Every one we ask 
is either grossly ignorant of the locality, or thinks 
we are having a bit of fun with them. Indeed, 
at the present time of year, they cannot conceive 
the possibility of any one drifting towards Epsom 
unless he has a Derbyesque character about his 
costume or countenance. 

When we enter Kingston we interview a police- 
man — a red-haired officer, who looks as if he 
would be more at home in a pantomime than 
as a guardian of the public peace — and we quietly 
and politely ask him which is the nearest way 
to Epsom, whereupon he looks at us fixedly for 
a few seconds, and then bursts into a roar of 
laughter. Thinking him to be a gibbering idiot, 
we turn to his friend, an ostler, who is standing 
hard by. His friend, the ostler, explodes in a 
species of maniacal guffaw that is uproariously 
comical. 

We again put the question to the pair collec- 
tively. We can get no reply: they hold their 
sides, they slap their legs, they open their 
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mouths wide and roar consumedly. This becomes 
infectious: we all begin to laugh. We stand at 
the comer of the street chuckling like civilised 
hyenas, and shaking like comic aspen leaves with 
a fit of the ague. We begin to feel that our 
dignity is being compromised, so we move off 
with tears in our eyes, leaving the policeman 
and ostler still in convulsions of laughter. I believe 
the policeman and his friend must have continued 
to laugh all the evening, and I should not be at 
all surprised if they are still quivering with merri- 
ment at this present moment 

Happening to meet with a kindly inhabitant 
who had not such a marvellous sense of humour, 
he gives us a straightforward reply to our question, 
and puts us on the right track, and we stride 
away merrily. And so we march along, passing 
by villas with pleasant gardens, gleaming and gay 
with golden laburnums, red horse-chestnuts, and 
sweetly scented lilacs; gardens with smoothly 
shaven lawns, on which pretty children are fro- 
licking, and dainty damsels are lazily playing at 
croquet or languidly engaging in lawn tennis. Some- 
times we vary the scene by taking short cuts, and 
wander across rich meadows, knee-deep in the luxu- 
riant grass, o'ershaded by newly-leafen trees, while 
the air is sweet with the faint perfume of hawthorn. 

When we touch the high road, which is not 
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oftener than we can help — ^for it is already be- 
ginning to give a very fair imitation of the desert 
• of the Great Sahara cut up into lengths — we see 
preparations for the morrow going on. Flags are 
being hoisted, gigantic bills are being posted on 
every available blank space, and small boys are 
beginning to cheer every vehicle that passes along 
the road. Beer-shops have suddenly budded into 
hostels of no mean resources, and cottages have 
gone into the tea and bread-and-butter line in 
an amateur sort of way. 

The natives do not take much notice of us; 
they evidently look upon us as somewhat of a 
nuisance — like one would regard those terrible 
guests who always arrive at an evening party 
before the candles are lighted or the hostess has 
finished dressing. The small boys even allow us 
to pass by unchaffed, for we carry two thick 
sticks, and they fancy, perhaps, it would be hardly 
safe to open fire upon us before the Derby Day. 
As we advance we meet more people and the crowd 
on the road thickens, but it is not until we get 
right into the town of Epsom that we begin to 
be conscious that the "Houyhnhms" have taken 
possession of the place and pervade every hole and 
corner of it 

The Houyhnhm is not pleasant to look upon. 
He is very loud in his talk ; he is much given to 
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bang violently on the table; he is very profuse in 
his oaths; he frequents bars, where he bemuddles 
his small brains all day long. Drink has not a 
softening influence upon the Houyhnhm. It does 
not make him jovial or jolly, or amiably tipsy. 
It makes him savage, vindictive, brutal. Indeed, 
all his worst characteristics come to the surface 
when he approaches a state of intoxication. I 
confess I avoid the Houyhnhm as much as I 
can. What is more, I shudder when I see some 
of the fraternity. Many of their faces are of so 
bad a type that you turn from them almost 
with fear. You would not like to meet two or three 
of them on a dark night, alone, on a remote part 
of Epsom Downs, would you? 

There are plenty of people we shall encounter 
about the town of Epsom that will interest us 
far more than the class above alluded to. There 
are keen, jovial, hearty bookmakers from York- 
shire, there are agents from the north of England, 
there are men who make a business of the turf, 
and do their business as honestly and conscien- 
tiously as the most respectable City merchant you 
could name. People howl a great deal about the 
disreputable doings on the turf, but I am certain 
they might be well matched by occasional transac- 
tions in the City of London, When a man comes 
to grief on the turf, he generally ruins himself, 
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and there is an end to the matter. When a 
bubble company collapses, the savings of thousands 
of poor widows and needy people are swept away 
at one blow. They are left to starve and to die, 
to turn out in their old age to work for a living, 
while the promoters of the company often live in 
comparative affluence with money safely settled on 
their wives. 

The hum, the busy uneasiness that seemed to 
reign over the market-place, the shouting, the 
crying of unaccountable wares, the tramp of people, 
the feeling of a thrilling event about to come off, 
recalled, I scarcely knew why, the Old Bailey on 
the eve of a popular execution. Looking straight 
up from the window of the "Spread Eagle** 
as the sun went down, the whole view reminded 
one of a scene at the theatre. The clock tower, 
with its illuminated disc, looked grand as it cut 
against the green twilight, the lights dotting about 
various parts of the picture, and a stall just to 
the left of the tower, with a brilliant naphtha 
lamp, not only repeated the colour of the yellow 
clock dial, but illuminated a motley crowd of faces 
gathered around it After gazing upon this view for 
some time its aspect became so theatrical, that 
you would not have been the least surprised if a 
company of ancient gentlemen had come forward and 
sung the " Old Men's Chorus," from Faust, off-hand. 
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All this eflfect, however, was dissipated by an indivi- 
dual who persisted in continually shouting " Almond 
whelks " (I have not the least idea what an " almond 
whelk " is) at the top of his voice without ceasing, by 
the howling of itinerant singers, by the twang of banjos, 
by the excruciating squeak of the clarionet, the ear- 
torturing efforts of a German who was endeavouring 
to perform difficult "double tonguing" passages on 
the comet while in a state of hopeless intoxication, 
and the tittuping Gravesend-and-shrimp liveliness 
of a harp and violin. Everybody who intended to 
perform on the course on the morrow seemed to 
be going through a rehearsal. Every one who had 
anything to sell was trying to discover in what key 
his wares should be cried, and every one who had 
anything to steal was probably rehearsing the 
best method of stealing it There were plenty of 
police about, and, it may be supposed, the A Division 
did not give him very much chance of an exten- 
sive practice. 

Leaving the busy, humming crowd of bookmakers, 
of musicians, of stable-boys, of stall-keepers, of tag- 
rag and bobtail, and of Houyhnhms, we at last 
depart on the legitimate business of our expedition — 
that is, to see the Downs by night As soon as 
we quit the High Street of Epsom and turn up the 
shady lane leading to the Downs, we pass at once 
from the wearing, jarring noise, into almost dead 
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stillness. This is all the more remarkable as there 
are several very popular small public-houses along 
this line of route that will do a roaring trade on 
the morrow. Their proprietors seem to be preparing 
to be up betimes to do a hard day's work, and they 
have retired early in order that they may accomplish 
this. A few lights are glimmering in the upper 
windows, but most of the houses are as dark as if 
everybody had been asleep for hours. 

One house was brilliantly lighted up, and a noisy 
party were playing at whist, and evidently intending 
to keep it up all night Hard by this was an old- 
fashioned, red-brick building, standing back in a 
garden, which Besterboys persisted was a girl's 
school. He became quite sentimental, and drew 
a touching picture of innocence sleeping in its 
soft white nest, clothed in its purity and pretty 
frilled night-dress. He then contrasted it with the 
noisy and eager card-players, sitting in the garish 
gaslight, and winning one another's money. My 
friend waxed so eloquent on these contrasts, that 
I was obliged to take him by the arm and move 
him on, or he would have remained improving the 
occasion all night As we advance the road be- 
comes more silent; we are only disturbed by the 
kicking of a tipsy ostler, who has been locked up 
in a stable and is anxious to get out, or an 
occasional snort or a cough coming from the hedge 
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side or the ditch, showing that some few people 
have already engaged inexpensive apartments for 
the night 

It is perfectly dark under the overhanging trees, 
and I own I felt that I was glad I was not the 
favourite, with the chance that some Houyhnhm, 
who was betting against me heavily, might meet 
me in this secluded spot. As we advance the 
pleasant smell of wood fires warns us we are 
approaching the Downs. We meet a large number 
of tramps, who are for the most part very civil. 
They ask us for lights, and they are very grateful 
for small gifts of tobacco. One man blessed me in 
such a hearty fashion that I felt quite as if I had done 
a good action. I believe, after all, a light for your 
pipe, given you by a stranger, or a screw of tobacco, 
are gifts that you appreciate more than anything 
else. Reaching the top of the road, we encountered 
a man who was anxious for us to buy a ''dandy 
brush" of his own make for two shillings. Now 
what use this brush could be, unless for the purpose 
of brushing dandies, it is impossible to say, and 
it was about the most unlikely thing any one in his 
senses could want to purchase at half-past twelve 
at night 

Quiet reigned everywhere, only broken by occa- 
sional outbursts of noise. For instance, a certain 
Tommy Sugars seemed, in city parlance, to be 
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much enquired after, but he likewise appeared, also 
in the language of commerce, to be very shy. 
"Tom-mee! Tommy Sugars!" shouted a stentorian 
voice, "are yer comin' or agoin' to stop there all 
night?" Mr Thomas Sugars, who had probably 
got a snug berth in the first floor of a comfortable 
tree, or cosy apartment in a secluded summer-house 
hard by, refused to reply, and his friend went 
away growling without him. We were beginning 
to admire the picturesque scene, and enjoy the still- 
ness, when a donkey, tethered somewhere close by, 
set up a fearful bray, which reminded us of a lion 
with a relaxed sore throat trying to gargle. 

Indeed, the donkeys seemed to be the outposts 
of the camp, and bray was a watchword that 
was passed from one to the other. This cry was 
taken up by a donkey on the hill in a voice that 
sounded like a duck trying to quack and gape at 
the same time, and was again repeated by one of 
the same fraternity, who gave an excellent imitation 
of a not sufficiently lubricated town pump being 
worked by a lazy boy. Then we had imitations of 
the cock who fancied he was a horse, and attempted 
to neigh, of the peacock who pretended he was a 
hyena, of the creaking door, and of the comic cow 
trying to sing a music-hall song. All this and a 
great deal more the donkeys did to perfection. 

When they ceased the dogs began. There was. 
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however, a sameness about their performance; it 
was commonplace, and did not call for especial 
remark. Dotted over the hill, along the edge of 
the course, over towards the starting point, and hard 
by Tattenham Comer, do we see gipsy encampments 
with picturesque groups posed around their ruddy 
fires. We pass by tents, and see the faint light 
glimmering through the canvas. In some of these 
they are evidently keeping it up, and a disjointed 
and inharmonious chorus is being wildly shouted ; 
in others, as you walk softly by, you hear the 
measured snort and grunt which betokens that its 
proprietor is asleep, and snorefully reckoning in his 
slumbers the gains of to-morrow. 

The stands are all deserted ; the Grand Stand cuts 
boldly against the starlit sky, the upper part looking 
like a portion of a vast theatre left standing after 
the bombardment of a town, and the lower portion, 
which is faintly illuminated, seems like a country 
railway station awaiting the last up train before 
the station-master goes to bed, puts out all the 
lights, and shuts the place up for the night 

The bell that will clang so noisily to-morrow 
seems as if it might have taken an inoffensive, un- 
pretentious position in some ancient cathedral. 
The rope hangs temptingly down, and Besterboys 
suggests to me that we shall pull it What a sensa- 
tion it would make ! How it would set the donkeys 
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a-braying and the dogs a-barking, and how people 
would come rushing from all parts of the Downs to 
know what was the matter. I own I should hugely 
like to do this, but I happen to know that the police 
arrangements hereabouts are wonderfully organised, 
and I have no desire to pass the night locked up 
with half-a-dozen Houyhnhms. 
. Strolling quietly down towards Tattenham Corner, 
it seems hard enough to realise that in a few hours' 
time the aspect of this place will be so entirely 
changed — that the Grand Stand will be crammed 
with people; that the Ring will be crowded ; that the 
Hill will be gay with carriages of every description, 
filled with the brightest of toilettes ; that the deserted 
rails on each side of us will be packed close with 
an anxious, excited, and roaring crowd ; that the 
very turf on which we are walking will be trampled 
by the hoofs of horses whose names have been 
household words in the sporting world for many 
weeks past 

It certainly was a new sensation to be able to 
walk on the Epsom course without being asked 
to buy a "k'crect card," without being solicited 
to buy cigar lights, or without being violently 
assaulted by rufTians with clothes-brushes, brushed 
nearly out of your mind, and being compelled to pay 
for it The appearance of the course on the night 
before the great race is only to be equalled in 
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strangeness, and in affording a wide field for observa- 
tion and moralising, by its aspect late on the 
evening of the Derby Day. I have seen them both, 
but I have no space to allude to the latter. Return- 
ing to Epsom, we found the town tolerably quiet, 
with the exception of three Houyhnhms, who were 
quarrelling and shouting most fearful oaths in the 
High Street, and a drunken crowd which a mounted 
sergeant of police was successfully driving out of 
the market-place. 

And as the grey dawn is breaking o'er the High 
Street of Epsom, and a brief period of repose inter- 
venes between the riot of last night and the coming 
turmoil of to-day, I tumble into bed at the " Spread 
Eagle," thinking that my latest adventure with 
regard to the Derby Day is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable I have yet experienced. 



THE MUSIC OF THE LEAVES 

The music of the leaves, always beautiful in its 
infinite variety, is, perhaps, fuller in tone and at 
its very best in June and July. 

In August its melody will have a harsher sound ; 
it will have a slight discord ; it will have a sad 
undercurrent of melody in a minor key, suggestive 
of decay and death, a forerunner of the melancholy 
of autumn, and the gloom and desolation of winter. 
So charming is this music, so suggestive is this 
melody, so teeming with fantastic ideas, so replete 
with poetry and beauty, that it is a matter of 
great wonder to me that it has not been long ago 
utilised by musicians. Why have we not a " Foliage 
Fantasia," and why has not Sir Arthur Sullivan 
long ago composed a "Leaf Sonata"? I cannot 
call to mind any place better adapted for thinking 
this subject out or studying it in all its various 
bearings than the spot where I happen to be loung- 
ing at the present moment That is in one of the 
most umbrageous glades in Oakley Park, Gloucester- 
shire, on the loveliest of mornings in June. 
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What a number of songs without words do 
we hear sung in the upper branches of trees in 
their leafiest period ! Is it possible to put down 
upon paper, is any one equal to the task of 
producing in type, the myriad of fancies that 
occur to one, the thousands of sweet songs that 
are sung for your especial delectation as you 
fling yourself down on the greensward and gaze 
upwards, and start on a dreamy excursion amid 
the rustling leaves of some superb old elm ? 

Experts in leaf music, enthusiastic arboriculturists, 
people who have devoted their lives to the study of 
this matter, are able to draw fine distinctions between 
the elm, the oak, the ash, the larch, the birch, the 
chestnut, the poplar, the willow, the plane, the lime, 
the beech, and the sycamore. They aver they could 
tell with their eyes shut any tree by the flutter 
of its leaves. Though undoubtedly the ear would 
require education and constant practice to arrive 
at such accurate discrimination, there is no reason 
whatever that it should not be achieved in time. 
One man hears only the singing of birds, but 
another can tell you exactly what particular kind 
of bird is singing ; there is no reason whatever that 
the same rule should not be applied to the rustle 
of leaves. 

The skeleton of each variety of tree is differently 
constructed, the foliage of each is of a totally 
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distinct nature, so there is but little doubt that 
every species of tree rustles in a different key 
and a different measure. With the finer theories 
of leaf music and the more profound depths of 
the study of foliage-melody it is scarcely necessary 
to treat at the present moment. It is rather pro- 
posed to speak of the subject from a popular point 
of view, and to show the universality of its influence. 

You may see over against the poorest room in 
some close, over-populated neighbourhood in the 
lowest part of the town a creeper growing outside 
the window, which, by the flutter of its leaves, 
doubtless brings back a world of pleasant fancies 
to its proprietor; you may note that trees are 
being planted wherever it is possible for them to 
grow, and you will find even among the mis- 
chievous boys who haunt the Thames Embankment 
the trees are infinitely more respected than are 
the ornamental iron railings. There is but little 
doubt that if our streets were more generously 
planted with trees, not only would they flourish, 
but they would be rigorously respected and pro- 
tected by even the roughest portion of the population. 

Nothing is more unpopular in the present day than 
cutting down trees. It may be remembered what 
severe lectures were at one time read by the daily 
Press to the Benchers of the Middle Temple for 
treating in summary fashion one or two old elms 
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in Garden Court, and desecrating the quaint, 
picturesque little enclosure hallowed by the 
niemories of Ruth Pinch and John Westlock. We 
can call to mind the noble work of the City of 
London in successfully resisting all attempts to 
convert Epping Forest, with its vast orchestra of 
tree-musicians, into obnoxious "desirable building 
sites," and it is pretty certain that the planting 
of trees in Leicester Square contributes more to 
public enjoyment than the erection of statues of 
William Shakespeare and other celebrities. 

I could never understand why the Drapers' 
Company did not preserve their quaint garden, 
with its mulberry trees, its poplars, and its maples, 
with its pond and its bright green turf, in all its 
integrity, or why the Grocers' Company did not 
cherish their delightful forecourt, with its verdant 
lawn and umbrageous plane trees. Surely both 
these corporations are rich enough to withstand 
all the temptations of speculative builders. What 
an inestimable boon it would have been if these 
pleasant havens had been preserved for ever, so 
that within sound of the roar of Capel Court, the 
hum of high 'Change, and the auriferous babble 
of Lombard Street one could enjoy a little rest, 
revel in a thousand exquisite fancies, as one 
listened to the music of the leaves. 

Leaf music, on account of its rarity, is perhaps 
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more highly esteemed in crowded cities than any- 
where else. If you ever lose your way in some 
of the quiet, narrow lanes of the City on a hot 
summer afternoon you may appreciate this. You 
may, perchance, come upon an ancient, disused 
churchyard, where long grass is flourishing luxuri- 
antly and the plane trees are casting a grateful 
shadow. Perhaps you will notice there is a 
merchant's oflice, or the back room of a large 
banking-house, that gives on this pleasant oasis. 
Pray observe that all the windows are agape, and 
that many of the energetic young clerks are in 
their shirt sleeves. Do you not hear the crooning 
of calculation and the hum of "calling over," do 
you not watch them on their weary journey amid 
ledgers and day-books, and their everlasting wrest- 
ling with figfures? And then cannot you fancy 
they derive some pleasure from the rustling of the 
old plane tree, with the music of its leaves bringing 
back a thousand and one pleasant associations? 

Do you not imagine that the duties of the 
gentlemen connected with Consols Office, the 
Rotunda and the Bullion Office at the Bank of 
England are not a little lightened by the foliage 
concert that is perpetually going on in their pleasant 
little garden? Do you ever see how the crowds of 
children are waiting at the Temple Gardens for six 
o'clock to strike, in order that they may not lose 
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a moment of the valuable privil^e accorded them 
by the Benchers? It would be well, by the way, 
if the Benchers were to give as much attention to 
trees as they have already done to turf; albeit 
there is even now leaf music in the Temple Gardens 
which is mighty pleasant to listen to. 

Have you ever watched some poor ragged rascal 
rolling on his back beneath the shadow of a huge 
tree in the Park ? Have you noticed that he is not 
asleep, that his eyes are wide open, and that there 
is a pleased expression on his countenance? He 
will stay there and peer up into the branches, till 
some truculent keeper stirs him up and bids him 
begone. And this poor, friendless, homeless rascal, 
without a penny in his pocket or a shoe to his foot, 
will depart soothed and cheered. It is impossible 
to say what a world of pleasant recollections, what 
a number of quaint fancies, have been called up in 
his mind as he listened for a brief period to the 
music of the leaves. 

Possibly leaf music is more poetical than the 
music of the sea, because it has more variety. It 
is a fascinating study, and the more you pursue 
it the more enchanting does it become. 

How often, when you have taken your favourite 
author to read beneath some grand old tree, do 
you find that you remain for hours without turning 
a page! You are listening to the subtle eloquence 
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of quaint leaf-language, you are being thrilled by 
the harmony of sweet leaf-lyrics, you are being 
soothed by the charm of tender leaf-lullabies. You 
are revelling in the countless poems that are being 
everlastingly whispered, as you peer upwards and 
try to discover the cunning musicians who are haunt- 
ing the chequered canopy of translucent green that 
sleepily sways above you ! 

Come back, sweet voices, long since hushed ; come 
back, the vision of bright eyes you believed true, 
and the recollection of promises long since broken ! 
Come back, the dreams of long ago; come back, 
days that you have forgotten, and fain would still 
forget ! 

Come back countless fleeting fancies and a 
thousand poems and pictures that you try to fix 
on your brain, but which vanish like thistle-down 
in a summer breeze when you cease to listen to 
the music of the leaves I 
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Hall. I saw the passage down which Mr Frank 
Cheeryble kicked the offensive stranger and hurled 
his slippers after him. I also saw the chamber 
where good, honest John Browdie made that 
wonderful tea, including sundry joints, roast and 
boiled, pigeon-pie, fowl, and tongue, not foi^etting 
a few tankards of ale, and where after the squabble 
with the Squeers family he calmed his feelings by 
saying to the waiter : " Take these things awa* 
and let's have soomat broiled for sooper — ^vary 
• comfortable and plenty o't Bring soom brandy 
and soom wather, and a pair of slippers — the 
biggest pair in the house — and be quick aboot 
it" 

I believe I was the very last visitor to the 
famous house that had been a going concern since 
1598. I began my travels and explorations in 
Dickensland when I was a very small boy, and I 
wa3 much amused to see my name mentioned in the 
newspapers the other day as Professor of Dickensian 
Topography. Since the sign of the "Saracen's Head" 
was taken down, the fascinating portion of London 
alluded to, has been gradually — slowly but surely — 
disappearing. The City used to be wonderfully 
rich in spots associated with the work of the great 
novelist, but many of those have gone. The " Wooden 
Midshipman" — of which I wrote the history at the 
time of its demolition — ^'* Todgers's," and countless 
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If you take the right-hand side of London Bridge, 
when you are crossing to the Surrey side, and 
descend the flight of steps, hard by the Bridge 
House Hotel, to the river, you will find yourself in 
the exact spot — with precisely the aspect of sixty 
years ago— where the interview between Nancy, 
Rose Maylie, and Mr Brownlow took place. If 
you go there about twelve o'clock on a dark night 
you will realise the picture to perfection. Indeed, 
you may lurk round the pilaster at the bottom of 
the first flight and play at being Noah Claypole. 
You should first, however, take the precaution to 
assure the policeman who happens to be hovering 
about the neighbourhood that you have no intention 
of committing suicide, and you should next take care 
that you do not fall into the river by accident, 
for the lowermost steps are very slippery. 

The last time I saw Charles Dickens on the 
platform, he gave that most tragic and thrilling 
of all his impersonations — "Sikes and Nancy." 
Standing on the very spot, which he pictured so 
graphically and read of with such dramatic force, 
and being able to fancy almost anything in the 
mysterious shadow of the dimly - lighted steps. 
Standing there with scarce a sound to be heard 
but the lapping of the tide on the steps, the rush 
of the river through the arch, the muffled rumble 
of a late hansom going Citywards. Standing there 
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little lad had his breakfast cooked by one of the 
old ladies, and mightily he enjoyed his egg, his 
slice of streaky bacon, his brown loaf and his 
basin of milk. And perhaps more than all did he 
enjoy his sound sleep afterwards, while Mr Mell 
played dismal airs on the flute to the intense 
enjoyment of his mother and Mrs Fibbitson. 
Hence master and pupil departed and took coach 
for Blackheath, probably from the George Inn. 

If you are so minded, you can take from this 
point a stroll in the Borough Market, where you 
may remember Mr Ben Allen, after a memorable 
debauch, "knocked double knocks at the door of 
the Borough Market Office and took short naps on 
the step alternately until daybreak, under the firm 
impression that he lived there and had forgotten the 
key." The Borough Market has, doubtless, altered 
since the time alluded to, and possibly the modem 
medical student does not enjoy such spirits — animal 
and ardent — as formerly ; but I am inclined to think 
if any young gentleman from Guy's were to con- 
duct himself in such a light-hearted fashion in the 
present day, he might be treated to a private view 
of the Southwark Police Court, and would be 
probably invited to explain his conduct to the 
presiding magistrate on the following morning. In 
many of Dickens's earlier works there are 
references to the Borough. It is graphically 
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described in the opening of the powerful story 
that Jack Bamber told to Mr Pickwick at the 
" Magpie and Stump." 

As we happen to be in the Borough Market we 
will pass through it, and take our way by long and 
narrow streets, till we reach Southwark Bridge. 
The casual lounger on this bridge, being painfully 
aware of its everlasting bustle and its commonplace, 
everyday, commercial aspect, would scarcely imagine 
it had an atom of romance connected with it, and 
would never dream it had ever been a trysting-place 
for lovers. And yet it was here that young Mr 
Chivery, gorgeously attired in a plum-coloured 
coat, a silken waistcoat, very tightly strapped 
pantaloons, and a very tall hat, offered his hand 
and his heart to Miss Amy Dorrit. Here he was 
kindly but firmly refused, and here he became a 
confirmed misanthrope to the end of the story. It 
would be difficult to fancy any one making an offer 
of marriage on Southwark Bridge in the present day. 

But at the time alluded to it was different 
Then it was known as the Iron Bridge. You then 
had to pay a penny toll, and that kept the place 
exceedingly select and tranquil — not to say dull. 
It was a kind of promenade for Southwarkians 
when they wanted a little change of air, and sub- 
sequently was added — but eventually removed — a 
very wobbly and curiously constructed steamboat 
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pier — much frequented by adventurous spirits, which 
had all the excitement of a sea voyj^e for, to 
quote Sam Gerridge, "the nobility and gentry of 
the Borough Road and its vicinity." To this bridge 
came Arthur Clennam, and Little Dorrit, and old 
Nandy, and Young John, and Maggie. Here in 
sight of the flowing river, here in view of such 
sunsets as London alone can show, here with the 
fresh breezes bringing the scent of hay and a flavour 
of the country from sweet secluded Upper Thames 
reaches far away, did they forget for a while the 
bustle of the Borough, the squalor of Southwark, 
and the misery of the Marshalsea. 

But come with me down the Southwark Bridge 
Road, let us turn down Lombard Street, and, if we do 
not lose our way, or omit to take the proper turning 
to the left, we shall find ourselves in a notable 
neighbourhood — a little thoroughfare now celebrated 
all over the world — namely Lant Street "If a 
man wished to abstract himself from the world — 
to remove himself from within the reach of tempta- 
tion — to place himself beyond the possibility of any 
inducement to look out of the window — he should 
by all means go to Lant Street" What Dickens 
wrote many years ago will, I am inclined to think, 
hold good at the present moment 

I fancy you will have but little difficulty in 
discovering the abode of Mr Bob Sawyer, and I 
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have no doubt there are still unpaid scores remain- 
ing against him and Mr Benjamin Allen at a 
picturesque hostelry hard by. Emerging from this 
odd little thoroughfare into Blackman Street, if 
you turn to the left and take the other side of 
the way, just opposite to where the Borough Road 
departs from the main thoroughfare, you come 
to an insignificant opening which might be easily 
passed without observation. 

This is Horsemonger Lane, though for some 
absurd reason it now bears the commonplace appella- 
tion of Union Road. It is here that the celebrated 
establishment of Chivery & Company existed. The 
firm has long ago retired from business — indeed most 
people seem to have retired from business in Horse- 
monger Lane — but there is the very house where 
the shop was. And there are the marks on the 
door-post where years agone I can remember the 
bracket supporting the little Highlander "who 
looked like a fallen cherub that had found it 
necessary to take to a kilt" 

I have but little doubt, if you went inside the 
house and looked through the back window, you 
would see the very yard where young John sat 
for hours, meditated, caught cold beneath the family 
washing, and became "a broken down ruin that 
goes home to his mother's heart" Further on you 
will come to Horsemonger Lane Gaol. It had at 
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one time an impressive facade which distinctly pro- 
claimed its status. It was emphatically prisonous in 
every line and ornamentation. 

The old gaol is demolished ; a public play-ground 
occupies one half of it, and light-hearted children 
frisk and laugh over the graves of malefactors. 
A portion of the street-front is nearly all that is 
now left of the prison itself In one of the rooms 
contained therein, Leigh Hunt was incarcerated for 
two years. There he wrote "The Descent of Liberty," 
" The Story of Rimini," and « The Feast of Poets." 

The tombstones of the Mannings are still to be 
seen, and formerly you might go upstairs on the 
roof, as I have done, and stand on the very spot 
where they were executed. From this point of 
observation you might have a comprehensive view 
of Bath Terrace, a row of tiny houses opposite, 
with curious front gardens. These little mansions 
used to do a good business on the occasion of a 
popular execution. They would frequently make 
more than double their annual rental by letting 
their rooms to spectators. 

It was to one of these houses Charles Dickens, 
accompanied by John Forster, came to witness the 
execution of the Mannings, on the 13th November 
1849, and the following morning the notable letter 
from him appeared in the Times, He wound it 
up by saying: "I do not believe that any com- 
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munity can prosper where such a scene of horror 
and demoralisation, as was enacted this morning 
outside Horsemonger Lane Gaol, is presented at 
the very doors of good citizens and is passed by 
unknown or forgotten." This letter had an extra- 
ordinary effect in turning popular opinion against 
public executions, but it was many years after- 
wards that the last public hanging took place 
in England. I was round and about the Old 
Bailey on the occasion, and I can safely say that 
the crowd that morning was fully as brutal, quite 
as fiendish, and every bit as callous as the mob so 
graphically described in the letter alluded to. 

I remember once meeting a fine old man here- 
abouts, an ex-policeman, who told me he had been 
on duty during the whole of the hideous night and 
morning of the Mannings' execution at the comer 
of Bath Terrace. And a very graphic and thrilling 
account he gave of the proceedings. ** You doubt- 
less recollect, then," said I, " Mr Dickens's celebrated 
letter on the subject that appeared in the Times 
the next morning?" "Mr who, sir?" asked my 
friend, looking somewhat blankly. "Dickens — 
Charles Dickens — the famous novelist," I rejoined. 
" Dickens — Dickens — Dickens ? " replied the man, 
looking more puzzled at every mention of the 
name. "No, sir. Can't say as I ever heerd on 
the gent!" 
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Leaving Horsemonger Lane and crossing Newing- 
ton Causeway we enter a portion of the Copperfield 
country. Just at the comer of the Borough Road 
stood the King's Bench Prison, sacred to the memory 
of Mr Micawber. It ceased to be the abode of 
debtors in 1862, and afterwards served as a military 
prison. It was subsequently demolished to make 
way for the gigantic workmen's dwellings which 
now occupy its site. Up to the date mentioned, it 
presented internally and externally very much the 
aspect it must have worn when Mr Micawber gave 
good advice to everybody, presided at the club, 
played merrily at skittles, drew up petitions, and 
cheerfully waited for something to turn up. 

It was just at this corner, it may be remembered, 
that the long-legged young man, after having stolen 
David's half-guinea, bolted oflf with his box in a 
donkey-cart The poor little fellow must have 
chased the ruffian right down Newington Causeway 
and lost sight of him somewhere by the " Elephant 
and Castle," for he eventually found himself in 
the Kent Road. 

The Kent Road, despite tramcars, new build- 
ings, and big shops, yet wears a distinctly rural 
aspect There are yet fine big trees here and there, 
there are still front gardens, there are yet back 
gardens of unusual extent and luxuriance where 
the lilac is sweet in its season, and the golden 
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gates of this pleasaunce to the effect that any one 
trespassing within its borders or fishing in its 
waters would be prosecuted. Possibly the county 
families have all removed, and a less conservative 
spirit has induced the present occupiers to dis- 
establish the fishery and generously throw open 
their grounds to the British public 

It must have been a little farther on, towards 
the "Bricklayers' Arms," and round to the left, 
where David sold " the little weskit " to Mr Dolloby 
for ninepence. I cannot allow you to accompany 
David any farther, or you will be getting clear of 
Southwark altogether, so I will take you up the 
first turning to the left, and we shall pass by a 
series of old-fashioned, singularly neat but tiny little 
houses, and eventually emei^e by the "Roebuck" 
in the Dover Road — "There's milestones in the 
Dover Road," said Mr F.'s Aunt — then, passing 
into the Borough again, we shall come upon a 
neighbourhood rich in its associations with "Little 
Dorrit" 

It will probably be news to many readers of the 
novel to learn that not a few of the scenes so in- 
timately associated with its heroine still remain — 
some of them little altered since the period the 
events narrated therein are supposed to have taken 
place. Notably among them is one of the features 
so graphically described in the story — the Marshal- 
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sea. It is somewhat difficult to find, and may be 
easily passed by by even the most earnest explorer 
in Dickensland who ventures upon a voyage of 
discovery in the Borough. In the preface written 
on the completion of "Little Dorrit," in 1857, the 
author speaks of paying a visit to the remains of 
the old prison, and says: "Whosoever goes into 
Marshalsea Place, turning out of Angel Court, 
leading to Bermondsey, will find his feet on the 
very paving-stones of the extinct Marshalsea Gaol ; 
. . . will look upon the rooms in which the debtors 
lived ; will stand amid the crowding ghosts of many 
miserable years." 

The place has but little altered since those lines 
were written. During more than forty years of 
untiring progress and improvement the building 
is unchanged. The Fleet, Giltspur Street Compter, 
Whitecross Street Prison, and other debtors' " hotels " 
have been swept away, built over and planed out 
of existence, but the Marshalsea still remains. You 
yet can pass along the left hand-side of the yard 
— "the aristocratic or pump side" — turn in at the 
third door, ascend to the second floor, and find 
yourself in the very room occupied by the Father 
of the Marshalsea. 

If you are so minded, you can enter another 
doorway and climb to the garret and discover 
Little Dorrifs chamber, where she used to tell 
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those wonderful stories to Maggie about the Princess 
and gaze out upon the cruel spiked wall. "Many 
combinations did those spikes upon the wall assume, 
and many light shapes did the strong iron weave 
itself into, many golden touches fell upon the rust, 
while little Dorrit sat there musing. New zigzags 
sprang into the cruel pattern sometimes, when she 
saw it through a burst of tears ; but beautiful or 
hardened, still always over it and under it and 
through it, she was fain to look at her solitude, 
seeing everything with that ineffaceable brand." 

The "ineffaceable brand" has, however, now dis- 
appeared. The spikes were removed when the 
walls were lowered and the buildings adapted to 
business purposes. Save that, little is changed since 
Mr Chivery was "on the Lock." Stay, there is 
one alteration — that is the second prison, consist- 
ing of a strong cell or two and a blind alley 
some yard and a half wide, formerly devoted to 
smugglers and other desperate characters. This, 
I fancy, has of late years sustained considerable 
alteration. I imagine it will not be long before 
the rest of the building will follow, and the Mar- 
shalsea will exist only in memory. 

Meantime, if you like to step into the churchyard 
of Saint George's — past the pawnbroker's patronised 
by Mrs Bangham, still in existence — ^you will get 
a very good view of the prison, and obtain a 
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glimpse of Little Dorrifs garret-window beneath 
the chimney-pots. A curious collection of quaint 
memorials and mouldering tombstones may be seen 
in the churchyard. It is full of the most dismal 
memories, being for many years the burial-place of 
the wretched people who had long been dead to 
the world in the Marshalsea and the King's Bench. 
Here was buried Bishop Bonner more than three 
hundred years ago, and somewhere within the church 
rest the bones of Edward Cocker, the arithmetician, 
whose principal claim to immortality is associated 
with the phrase *' according to Cocker." 

Many more interesting particulars and valuable 
details might be forthcoming had there not been a 
resolution passed by the sapient vestrymen of 
Saint George's-in-the-Fields, more than a century 
ago, "to sell to Mr Samuel Carter all the parish 
papers and documents in a lump at three halfpence 
per pound, he being at the expense of carrying them 
away." 

But there are other matters that still remain that 
are more valuable for our present investigation. 
Come with me inside the church, and I will show 
you the font where Little Dorrit was christened, and 
the altar at which she was married. You may take 
a peep at the sombre vestry, with its ancient chairs 
and tables, and see the very spot where Maggie 
slumbered on the pew-cushions before the fire 
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early one morning, and her Little Mother, with 
the burial-book for a pillow, soundly slept "with 
her head resting on that sealed book of Fate, un- 
troubled by its mysterious blank leaves," and speedily 
forgot "the shame, desertion, wretchedness, and ex- 
posure of the great capital ; the wet, the cold, the 
slow hours, and the swift clouds of that dismal 
night.*' Here, too, did the hard and chequered 
career of Little Dorrit end and her peaceful life 
begin, when she signed her name as a bride after 
her marriage with Clennam. 

I have by no means exhausted my subject For 
instance, I might take the patient person whom I 
am personally conducting to the little music shop, 
"having a few fiddles in the window, and some 
Pan's pipes and a tambourine and a triangle, 
and certain elongated scraps of music," where 
Mrs Bagnet resided and where Mr Greorge made 
frequent visits. I might, perchance, have pointed 
out the lodgings of Frederick Dorrit over Mr 
Cripple's Academy, or have inspected the "row of 
mean and not over-cleanly houses, situated within 
'the Rules' of the King's Bench Prison, and not 
many hundred paces distant from the Obelisk in 
Saint George's Fields," where Nicholas Nickleby 
went to call on Madeline. I might have done all 
this and a great deal more. Though the subject is 
by no means exhausted, I think it is just possible 
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Rachael were discovered by the warm-hearted, hot- 
tempered Wardle. If you like to go upstairs 
you can see the very room where Mr Jingle con- 
sented to forfeit all claims to the lady's hand for 
the consideration of a hundred and twenty pounds. 
Cannot you fancy, too, the landlady shouting 
instructions from those picturesque flower-decked 
galleries to Sam in the yard below? 

The "George" is one of the last of the old 
Borough inns, and preserves its ancient character- 
istics more than any yet remaining. The original 
inn was burnt in the Great Fire of Southwark in 
1676, which also proved fatal to the "White Hart," 
the "Queen's Head," the "Talbot," the "King's 
Head," and the "Green Dragon." The present 
hostelry was rebuilt directly after the fire, and 
there it has been ever since. Seventy years ago 
— ay, and after "Pickwick" was published in 1836 — 
the " George " must have been a busy place enough. 
In the days when Mine Host Scholefield looked 
after matters, business must have been brisk 
indeed. 

An old, time-worn, yellow card informs us that — 
" W. S. begs to return his sincere thanks to his 
Friends and the Public in general for their past 
favours^ and to acquaint them that he has neither 
spared pains nor expense in the improvement of the 
above Inn for their accommodation; he also takes 
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array of glasses, bottles, and bowls, with its bright 
flowers and its communicative green parrot who 
seems to have a word to say to everybody, and 
whom I always fancy must have exchanged jokes 
with Sam Weller. 

It always reminds me that "Luncheon is 

ready ! " says George. I am very glad to hear it, 
and I am certain my fellow-travellers will be, and 
after all my chattering, will be only too glad to rest 
a while at a thoroughly Dickensian hostelry in 
the very centre of this most important province 
of Dickensland. 



STRANDED AT SLUMBERTON 

"No, Sir, there ain't no brown portmantle," said a 
depressed porter as he emerged from the luggage 
van, "you must have left it at Jigby Junction 
where you changed. I'll wire to the station-master, 
and if it's there, they'll send it along by the three 
forty-five." 

An hour to wait! Well, that's a nuisance, but 
I suppose there is no help for it There's nothing 
for it but patience, and to walk up and down the 
platform at Slumberton till my luggage arrives. 

I cannot possibly go on without my portmanteau. 
And they may send the wrong one after all. I 
fancy my friend the dismal porter — who seems to 
be a sort of faded misanthrope in corduroys — has 
only telegraphed for a brown portmanteau. There 
are probably twenty brown portmanteaux at this 
present moment awaiting their owners at Jigby 
Junction, and if I know anything of railway officials 
they will be sure to send the wrong one. So here 
I must wait! 

I suppose I must have made a mistake in the 

S68 
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train. No brougham, dog-cart, or conveyance of any 
kind to meet me from Clewmere. Wonder whether 
they had my letter? The Faded Misanthrope says 
he is quite certain nothing has been over from 
Clewmere since the day before yesterday. And 
then he says Sir Jaarge and some of the young 
ladies came in the waggonette. They waited and 
saw two trains in, he tells me, and then drove away 
saying there must be some mistake. Hope I did 
not say Tuesday instead of Thursday, or what is 
far more likely, write Thursday to look like Tuesday. 
I ask my friend the porter if there is any other 
way of getting to Clewmere. " No," he says, " it is 
a longish walk, a matter of twelve or thirteen miles, 
and a pretty rough road too." 

" Now," he remarks, " if it had only been Saturday 
instead of Thursday, there is Smaggleton's 'bus, as 
*ud put you down within five minutes* walk of the 
lodge. Smaggleton don't run every day, he don't ; 
he only runs o' Saturdays, bein' market day at 
Stamborough, and a pooty full load he gets there 
and back, which pays Smaggleton very well. And 
Smaggleton wants it," he continues, " what with the 
branch line to Stamborough, Smaggleton's business 
ain't what it was ; he can't afford to turn up his 
nose at a few farmers and their missusses now-a- 
days. Smaggleton must take things as they come 
— the good and the bad, the rough and the 
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smooth — as well as the rest of us. Lor*, bless you, 
sir, I recollect when Smaggleton used to drive 
about in his dog-cart, in a light top-coat, a white 
hat and a rose in his button-hole ; he always was 
quite the '' 

As I do not feel particularly interested in the 
rise, progress, or downfall of Smaggleton, I am 
obliged to interrupt my garrulous friend, and ask 
if they do not let out flys at the Crackleton Arms, 
hard by. He informs me, they certainly do "in a 
usual way." But, he adds, they have only two Rys. 
One is being repaired and they've got the wheels 
off, and the other went away early this morning to 
take some friends of Lord Astragal's to, what he 
calls, a " pig-nag." 

He furthermore tells me that Cudgerry, the 
carrier, would perhaps be able to give me a lift, 
but he won't be here till seven o'clock this evening. 
As they dine at Clewmere at eight, of course 
Cudgerry is quite out of the question. My friend 
shakes his head ; he retires into a dark, greasy 
room, which seems to be devoted to lamps, and I 
hear him singing, " Praps she's on the railway, praps 
she's on the sea. Praps she's gone to Brigham Young 
a Mormonite to be." Gracious goodness! Goodness 
gracious ! — a popular street song when I was a boy. 
I suppose it has only just arrived at this benighted 
place ! 
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Cannot imagine why they ever built a station at 
Slumberton. Nobody ever wants to stop here, 
there is no trade here — indeed, nobody ought to 
be allowed to stop here ; and Slumberton as a 
station ought to be forthwith disestablished and 
altogether erased from the railway map of Great 
Britain. Confound Slumberton, say I ! If I had 
left the train at Jigby Junction, I should not have 
lost my portmanteau, I could have hired a fly, and 
should by this time have been quietly lunching at 
Clewmere Court instead of pacing up and down 
this platform like a wild beast in his den, and being 
gradually grilled in the sunshine. 

I have often waited at stations before. Every 
kind of station, little and big, all over the Continent 
and England, and have generally found such waiting 
productive of considerable amusement. But Slum- 
berton is quite a different thing. I think it was 
Albert Smith who once spoke of the depth of 
dullness being achieved by spending a wet Sunday, 
all by yourself, in a four-wheel cab in the middle of 
Salisbury Plain. Had he been compelled to wait 
on a fine Thursday at Slumberton he would have 
discovered a depth even yet lower ! 

The only thing in my favour is, it is fine. If it 
were wet, I cannot imagine what I should do. 
There is a small cupboard I see labelled "Waiting 
Room." It is about the size of a bathing machine^ 
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glass cases containing photographic specimens. In 
point of fact it is just the place for Mark Tapley 
to come to as station-master. And he, with all his 
power of being jolly under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, would probably be found under the 
wheels of a passing express within a fortnight 

And talking about the station-master reminds 
me I have not yet seen him. Perhaps he has 
gone to bed. This seems to be a terribly drowsy 
sort of place, and it looks as if they all went to 
sleep till a train is signalled. And then, if the 
man at the signal box is not having forty winks, 
he goes round and wakes the station-master and 
rouses up the porters and when he feels sure that 
they will not drop off again, telegraphs that the 
line is clear. Then I can imagine them calling out 
" Slumberton ! " with a gape, taking tickets with a 
yawn, and rubbing their eyes as they open the 
carriage doors. Possibly my friend the Faded 
Misanthrope is station-master. If so, he has to 
clean the lamps, send telegrams, take and issue 
tickets, look after the baggage, attend to the signals, 
cultivate his garden, pay visits to the Crackleton 
Arms, and superintend the traffic of the station 
generally. I do not wonder at his appearing to 
be somewhat depressed. 

The only thing of a lively nature I see about 
the place is a fine black cat, with enormous green 
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Will mama be told? No, I fancy this mild little 
governess is quite equal to the task of controlling, 
unaided, these big, bouncing tomboyant children. 

My friend the porter has by this time got through 
a quantity of business of a varied nature, and is 
enjoying a little light relaxation by digging violently 
in his garden. He has taken off his jacket, and a 
good deal of his depression seems to have been 
removed at the same time — ^it must be depressing 
to be compelled to reside in a somewhat tight 
corduroy jacket the gfreater part of your life — and 
as he digs he hums to himself a sort of merry 
dirge. I endeavour to enter into the spirit of the 
thing, and sympathise with him in his relaxation. 
I say cheerfully, as if I knew all about it, "Ah, 

nice fine weather for the " I cannot for the life 

of me think what it is nice fine weather for. My 
friend says " Eh ? " I observe he is not so respectful 
in his private as in his porterial capacity. I reply 
"Quite so!" whereupon he rejoins "Ha! but we 

could do wi' a bit o' rain for the ^' Cannot 

catch remainder of his sentence ; but I never yet 
met a gardener who couldn't "do wi' a bit o' 
rain" for something or other. 

We begin to be quite voluble on the subject of 
plants and crops. I find he knows so much more 
on the subject than I do, that I merely nod my 
head and smile weakly, and presently move quietly 
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away. I walk to the end of the platform, and 
see a broken-down coal-shed, and I note a black- 
board, on which is painted in aggfressive white 
letters, "Blowpeck, Coal Merchant" It is a boast- 
ful, self-assertive announcement that makes me very 
angary. Who is Blowpeck, I should like to know, 
and what do I care whether he is a coal merchant 
or anything else? I will be bound Blowpeck came 
to this part of the country with only half-a-crown in 
his pocket, and now owns a finer house and drives 
better horses than Lord Astragal himself. 

I feel in an adventurous frame of mind, and there 
is no one about to enforce the company's bye-laws, 
so I take my way across Blowpeck's coal-yard to a 
shed on the other side. I think I may possibly find 
something to amuse me here. I only find a loco- 
motive. There is nothing fierce, nor explosive, nor 
shrieking, nor snorting, nor whistling about this 
drowsy steam giant It is a harmless and a happy 
"puflT-puflT." It is simmering gently like the tame 
tea-kettle of private life : there is a muffled rat-tat- 
tat going on somewhere inside the boiler which 
might suggest the motivo for a "Locomotive Lul- 
laby," by some clever musician, with the touching 
refrain of "When the driving-wheel's at rest," — or 
something of that kind. 

I find the locomotive at home is a very mild 
creature, and very different to the rampant, roaring. 
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blatant beast we see shrieking along with the Wild 
Irishman or the Flying Scotchman. It looks hugely 
contented as it stands in the shed, and seems in- 
clined to slumber like other things and men in this 
sleepy neighbourhood. It diffuses a gfrateful warmth, 
and looks so prosperous, so well fed, so nicely 
gfroomed, with its steel-work liberally oiled, and all 
its brass a-glitter. 

I presently see there is a good, round-faced, jovial 
driver in charge of my friend. He, probably having 
finished oiling, polishing and cleaning, is, like his 
engine, enjoying a brief repose. He seems to be 
half asleep over a book, for he does not take any 
notice of me. I think, possibly, he may be displeased 
with me for coming into his shed without per- 
mission. So I endeavour to propitiate him. I say 
in a cheery way, as if I were a locomotive superin- 
tendent, and in the habit of prowling about engine- 
sheds, and talking to drivers all my life, " A fine day, 
my man!" He raises his eyes from his book, and 
looks at me in an absent manner, and replies not. 
I wonder whether he is angry, and will presently 
give me in charge for trespassing on the company's 
line, or mayhap he will be prompted to turn a jet of 
steam into my face, or terrify me with a shrill 
whistle. He goes on reading his book, till he gets 
to the bottom of the page : he turns down the leaf, 
closes the volume slowly and evidently with regret 
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He then r^ards me fixedly, and says, " Yes, sir ; it is, 
as you say, a fine day." 

Eventually he produces from somewhere amid the 
coke, a spotted blue handkerchief, which he solemnly 
unknots, and takes therefrom a tin vessel, which 
looks like a varnish-bottle that had been sat upon, 
two gfreat hunks of crust and some slices of cold 
bacon. The bottle is put in a cunning steamy comer, 
where it can get warm, and he produces a huge clasp 
knife, and proceeds to carve his crust slowly ; he does 
this as if it were a bit of sculpture requiring great 
thought and delicacy of manipulation. I feel it 
would be an intrusion to stop any longer — though I 
am getting so hungry that I would gladly share his 
meal — so I give a sort of comprehensive glance all 
over his engine, to convey the notion that I 
considered it very well kept, doing him a great 
credit, and wish him a good afternoon. He replies 
in as courteous and intelligible fashion as bread and 
bacon will allow, and I return to the platform. 

I have scarcely reached the other end of it when I 
hear the sharp jingle of the telegraph bell and the 
jerk of the signal levers. Presently a very prim and 
neat station-master appears, who looks as if he had 
just been turned out of one of the band-boxes in the 
waiting room. There is also an active red-haired boy, 
who is apparently trying to run over the station-master 
with a truck or inventing some novel form of suicide. 
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My friend the porter is walking slowly towards me. 
He seems to have left the gay horticulturist in the 
garden, and has reassumed the Faded Misanthrope 
with his corduroy jacket. He tells me that the 
train just signalled is the one that ought to bring my 
portmanteau. The train presently stops ; a few dazed 
agriculturists and a very stout fussy old lady, half-a- 
dozen milk cans, and my portmanteau are put out. 

I am gazing at the latter to be quite sure it is my 
own, when I hear myself addressed by name. I 
turn round and see a smart g^oom whose face I 
know well. " Anything else beside the portmanteau, 
sir?" he says, touching his hat. "Sir Geoi^e is 
outside with the waggonette ; the new pair is a little 
bit fresh, and he don't like to leave 'em." 

I notice a genial smile illumine the countenance of 
the Faded Misanthrope as he shoulders my port- 
manteau, and at the same moment I hear two merry 
laughs pleasantly harmonised, while two musical 
voices exclaim in unison, ** At last! Glad to see you 
at last, Mr Bystander!" I turn round and behold 
my host's two pretty daughters, and I am straightway 
borne away to the waggonette. 

It does not take us long to start, and, as we 
drive through the pleasant shaded lanes to Clew- 
mere Court, chattering and laughing, I very soon 
forget all the miseries I have undergone during the 
afternoon. 



SUNSHINE AND STORM 

" I HAVE a capital spare bedroom afloat not far 
from Pangboume," wrote my friend the Skipper; 
"come down and stay!" 

It is needless to add I came down at once, and 
here I am ! 

And I must say that the Skipper spoke within 
the mark when he called it a spare bedroom. Why, 
bless you, it is a suite of rooms. A floating villa 
all to myself. I have a charming little saloon, 
where I am writing at the present moment Beyond 
that is my bedroom, beyond that a dressing-room, 
beyond that a door opening to the best bath you 
could desire, namely, a header into the Thames. 

Upon my word I think I have discovered, at last, 
the best place to write in in the world. But the 
worst of such places is that you never do any 
writing. I have always believed implicitly in writing 
out-of-doors. One summer I recollect doing the 
greater part of my work under a huge mulberry 
tree in a rare old-fashioned garden. Another time 
I remember scribbling for a considerable time under 

M4 
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a catalpa tree, in a delightful garden on the Lago 
Maggiore. 

I have also tried working in a green-house, with 
ripe grapes hanging overhead, and mighty pleasant 
did I find it to refresh myself with a grape or two 
between the paragraphs. I have also taken a 
gondola and given the gondolier instructions to go 
very gently through the streets of Venice ; but that 
proceeding did not result very satisfactorily as far 
as work was concerned. If my recollection serves 
me, I smoked a great deal, then slept peacefully, 
and finally reached home with not a line written. 

"If you make your studio too attractive you will 
not do a great deal of work," I once heard an artist 
remark ; " you will spend your time in looking at 
your beautiful furniture and tasteful decoration, and 
you will fail to give attention to your picture." I 
am inclined to think my friend was right. For I 
know at the present moment my studio is so 
perfect in every way, that I spend my time in 
looking at it, and I do not feel at all inclined to 
put pen to paper. From my six windows, turn which- 
ever way I please, I get six different Thames land- 
scapes. I have only to move my head or vary my 
position, and I can multiply these views infinitely. 
Indeed, I have nothing to do but to walk about my 
saloon, and I have a perfect little gallery of Thames 
pictures. 
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view, dragging at their painters, and almost asking to 
be taken out for a little turn this fine morning. But 
I must be firm, for if I do not write this morning 
I may be too late altogether. It is an elaborate 
business going to the post here. You have to punt 
down to the ferry, then you have to walk some 
distance into the village, and I am not by any 
means sure what time the mail leaves. I have a 
terrible idea that it goes very early. Pen-driving 
is a great nuisance generally ; it is an especial 
nuisance when you want to be dreaming on the 
river. I have a sort of notion that all literary work 
is injured by passing through the medium of pen- 
and-ink. It becomes to a certain extent stilted and 
laboured. 

When my great invention of sensitized paper, that 
will receive one's thoughts fresh from the brain, is 
perfected, it will, I am inclined to think, make a 
perfect revolution in literary work. Half the best 
ideas are lost, half the most original conceptions 
perish altogether, simply because they are not put 
down at once. The greatest thoughts vanish en- 
tirely because the thinker is often unconscious that 
they are passing through his brain. But, dear me ! 
I did not intend to enter into this elaborate dis- 
quisition. I b^in to suspect that I do not make 
myself quite clear. I am afraid my pen has run 
away with me. Wish somebody would rifn away 
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with my pen and throw my ink into the river. 
Really that canoe does look too inviting! 

I have not a very clear idea as to what time I was 
up this morning, but it must have been tremendously 
early. It seems to me now something like a week 
ago since I was awakened by the chirruping of birds, 
and rolled out of bed, opened the back door of my 
dressing-room and took a header into the Thames. 

I tried to remain beneath it as long as possible, 
and when I came to the surface recognised I was in 
the very midst of a scene that Keeley Halswelle has 
pictured so effectively. I seem to have accomplished 
two or three days' work before breakfast Forgot 
to tell you it is before breakfast. Am reminded of 
this fact by feeling prodigiously hungry. It is ever 
the case when you get up particularly early, they 
always persist in putting off breakfast as long as 
possible. As far as I can see when I peer into the 
saloon, they seem to dwell a great deal too long 
over the white table-cloth period. 

I ought to have told you I am anchored just 
astern of the Lymphad, In fact I am a sort of 
tender-ship to the aforesaid big vessel. But, as my 
friend the Family Jester would observe, I do not 
look upon my tender-ship in the light of a hardship. 
Almost fancy the same idea occurred to Hood. But 
no matter ! I am, however, so close that I can easily 
step from one boat to the other. From time to 
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time I can hear laughter and conversation. If I 
look through the open doorway on my left, I 
can see them sitting in the saloon. They are 
reading newspapers, smoking pipes, sitting in loung- 
ing chairs in the sunshine, and looking delightfully 
lazy. They occasionally shout across to me and 
ask me when I am coming, and what I mean by 
sitting writing a lot of nonsense when I ought to 
be behaving myself in a rational manner. 

From my present point of observation I can see 
right into the saloon. I note the walls thickly hung 
with sketches, photographs, and pictures, all bearing 
on Thames subjects. I observe the vases of flowers, 
nearly all of them being flowers of the Thames-side. 
I can see, too, a very useful sideboard, which at this 
moment is well decorated with big silver tankards, 
glasses, and a goodly array of bottles. 

I should like to flee from where I am, fling my 
pen aside, jump from this boat to the other, and 
go and sit in one of those lounging chairs and smoke 
a cigarette, endeavour to read a novel, try to skim 
a newspaper, or take part in desultory conversation. 
Don't feel equal to smoke a pipe, to master a 
romance with any intricacy of plot, to cope with an 
erudite leading article, or to be brilliant or argu- 
mentative — hate people to be brilliant or argu- 
mentative — but I think I could indulge in a little 
monosyllabic talk if there were not too much of it. 
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However, I must stop here. Once I am tempted 
away from my writing-table, once I leave my ship — 
I am lost. I will gaze on the saloon no longer, or 
I shall have to cease writing altogether. I look out 
of a window in front of me. At a landing-place on 
the opposite bank I see a boy waiting with a letter 
in his hand. Wonder what he wants? He gazes 
hard at the big house-boat Daresay he wants to 
see the Skipper. Boy sees me. Waves his arm 
violently. I point to the Lymphad, and nod my 
head. Think everything is satisfactorily arranged, 
and I go on writing. Look up presently, and find 
the boy by no means satisfied. He sees me gazing 
at him, and once more waves his arm violently. I 
put my hand to my ear in order to indicate to him 
that I do not distinctly understand what he says. 
Whereupon he puts both his hands to his mouth, and 
shouts what sounds to me like " Blue Kangaroo ! " 

The boy must be an idiot, to come down to the 
Thames-side a lovely morning like this and talk 
about blue Kangaroos. I begin to be rather sorry 
I mixed myself up in the matter. So I cut the 
conversation short by saying, " No, thank you, not 
any this morning ! " and shut the window. I pretend 
to be very busy and refuse to look up. Whereupon 
the boy, apparently goaded to madness, shouts 
" Blue Kangaroo ! " again several times. This brings 
the Skipper out 
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I am hoping that the Skipper will be very angry, 
and that he will effectively put a stop to the shout- 
ing of my blue Kangaroo young friend. Nothing 
of the kind. The Skipper looks quite pleased ; he 
smiles, nods his head, he shouts " All right ! " at the 
top of his voice, and he jumps into the punt, shoves 
himself across, and has a long talk with the boy. 
I do not know what it is about, but there is a deal 
of gesticulation. The boy is not thrown into the 
river, but I see the Skipper hand him some money, 
and the youth touches his hat and departs, apparently 
well content 

I said I would not gaze upon the saloon again, 
but a sudden stir therein compels me to do so. The 
novel-readers, the newspaper skimmers, and the de- 
sultory conversationalists are being routed. The 
repose of the room is broken up, and evidently 
something important is about to take place. There 
is an appetizing perfume of broiled ham mingling 
with the agreeable fragfrance of coffee pervading the 
atmosphere. There is the clank of dishes, and the 
jingling of cups and the rattle of spoons. 

The Skipper shouts in stentorian tones, "Now 
then. Breakfast!" And I am inclined to think I 
obey orders with unusual alacrity, 

"Splendid weather!" said somebody, after we 
were seated round the table. 

" Won't last ! " replied the Skipper. " Barometer 
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falling fast Plenty of rain before the day is out 
It's going to blow too ! " 

" But you never have a real storm here, do you ? " 
asks somebody else. 

"Well, you might," replies the Skipper, "and I 
must say just now it looks uncommonly like it" 

And before breakfast was finished we found the 
Skipper's predictions were likely to be verified. 
The sun suddenly retired from business, as if it 
had done so much before breakfast that it was 
unable to last out the day. Monotonous rain- 
charged clouds infected the landscape with their 
dullness, and gave an air of dismal depression to 
the flowing stream. Everything seemed out of 
harmony with the sunny beauty and matchless 
repose of the Upper Thames. 

There was not a glimpse of blue sky for a moment : 
thick, lead-coloured clouds rolled rapidly away only 
to discover clouds thicker, heavier, and more lead- 
coloured behind them. It rained furiously from 
time to time : the wind blew in angry gusts as it 
rattled in the foliage ; it shrieked in the rushes, 
it whistled in the cordage, and nearly blew our 
tiny storm-flags off the halyards. We scarcely left 
the good ship Lymphad all day, and then it was only 
to go to the Post-office or to fetch stores. On these 
occasions we started in thick boots and mackintoshes, 
and generally returned wet through. 
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But we were a goodly company. We were all 
of the most Tapleyan disposition, and we enjoyed 
ourselves prodigiously. The Skipper with his 
muffin-cap, his hearty manner, and his energy, was 
enough to keep us all going. "There is always 
something to be done aboard a house-boat," said 
he. And so a genial American — known as the 
Senator — and myself, not wishing to disturb this 
axiom, contented ourselves with letting things alone. 

However, we were of very great service in a quiet 
and unobtrusive fashion, for we kept a good look-out ; 
we encouraged one another, we smoked pipes ; we 
talked ; we shook our heads at the weather ; we 
rattled the barometer, and we uncorked bottles. 
I took the opportunity of composing a new Bac- 
chanalian song, "'Tis merry to hear the Kloop of 
the Cork," which, I propose, shall be sung as a 
Butlers' Chorus — accompanied by a flourish of 
corkscrews — in my new comic opera. 

All the raining and blowing and bad weather did 
not interfere with our dinner. The Senator laid 
the table in most admirable fashion. His arrange- 
ment of knives and forks, his grouping of spoons 
and salt-cellars, his background of foil-necked bottles, 
and his floral decorations were perfect triumphs 
in their way. By eight o'clock the lamps were all 
lighted, everything was arranged ship-shape, and a 

few minutes after the Skipper entered bearing a 

S 
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dish of salmon and a salad, and somewhat in- 
appropriately singing "The Roast Beef of Old 
England" at the top of his voice. A snugger, 
brighter picture than the saloon presented when we 
sat down to dinner, it would be difficult to imagine. 
Anybody drifting down in the rain who happened 
to glance in at the windows, must have envied 
us very much indeed. 

The further the dinner advanced the less the weather 
troubled us though we could hear the sharp and fit- 
ful patter on the pane, and the gusts of wind getting 
more angry and more frequent from time to time. 
I could see my bedroom tugging savagely at its 
cable, being tossed here and there, and altogether 
looking as if I should have a somewhat disturbed 
night's rest. Sometimes, when the door was opened 
for a minute, the wind would whirl savagely through 
the saloon, and threaten to extinguish all the lights. 
Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, dinner was 
calmly accomplished from start to finish, though we 
could feel the fury of the gale was steadily increasing. 

Our good ship creaked and groaned, pitched and 
rolled. There were all sorts of rattlings and thump- 
ings and hangings, which were more suggestive of 
the worst phases of a Channel steamer than the 
peaceful life of the Upper Thames. There were 
mysterious double-knocks occurring frequently in all 
parts of the vessel as if the spirits of the Thames 
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were holding a special siance^ and were continually 
rapping out to us messages from the subaqueous world 
which we were unable to understand or reply to. 

I could not refrain from singing in an undertone 
that capital old part-song of Hatton's, "Our ship 
now goes with a pleasant gale ; Give it to her, 
boys — now give it her; For she's the craft to carry 
sail ; Give it to her, boys — now give it her ! " 
Whereupon the Senator took up the song and 
moved a sort of amendment to my musical resolu- 
tion, as he warbled, " See, the wind is on our quarter ; 
Make all taut and snug, boys ; Swiftly she'll go 
through the water. Then we'll serve the grog, boys ! " 
I am pleased to say the Skipper took the hint, and 
the grog was served with commendable alacrity, and 
taking his part in the performance, sang, " Hark ! 
the breeze, the breeze begins to blow; So clear 
your pipes and join in our heave-ho I" 

We also, not being above adopting a reasonable 
suggestion, lit up our pipes, and we chatted, laughed, 
and listened to the storm outside. The Skipper 
looked at the barometer and made the pleasing 
announcement that it had fallen a quarter of an 
inch since we began dinner. I peered out into the 
dark night, and could see the white sides of my 
bedroom heaving up and down, turning and twisting 
in most uncomfortable fashion — looking like ghosts 
which had been torn to pieces by the wind, and 
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were ever and anon trying unsuccessfully to put 
themselves together again — and I firmly announced 
my intention of sleeping on a chair in the saloon. 
The Skipper said he hoped the anchors would 
hold, he had never experienced such a gale as this 
before on the Upper Thames, and he knew we 
were on a terribly bad anchorage. This was com- 
forting ! 

We then speculated whither we should go if we 
got adrift Some thought we should be driven 
^diore among the rushes, others fancied we might 
be landed on the lawn opposite ; and it was more- 
over hinted that we might be carried over the weir 
and wake up in the middle of the night to find the 
water up to our necks. And we also debated the 
question whether our good ship could manage to 
slide across the weir or whether it would turn over in 
the attempt 

The gale, however, showed no signs of abatement 
but began to give a very fair imitation of a hurricane. 
Our good ship swung backwards and forwards, and 
we could hear the splash of the waves and the ang^ 
gurgle of the current The Skipper at last came to 
the conclusion there was something wrong somewhere, 
and retired to the roof to take observations. When 
he opened the door to go out a tremendous gfust of 
wind came in, which almost blew us out of the saloon. 
We could tell in a moment that the gale was raging 
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with increased violence. He was gone for a consider- 
able time. We heard him pounding about overhead ; 
we heard the rattling of chains and the thud of 
ropes. 

He returned after a bit, dripping wet, and with the 
pleasant intelligence that the anchors did not hold. 
I asked him if he could manage to '' claw off a lee 
shore " in such a gale as this. But he looked very 
serious, and was evidently in no humour for light 
jesting. All hands were immediately piped to go 
aloft Some one began to sing : — 

Tis the Skipper who lives on a pinnacle, 

And him we are bound to obey : 
We have sworn by the bobstay and binnacle, 

To serve him by night and by day I 

And then everybody joined in the chorus : — 

Singing"— Hipy hip, hip, hip, O potamus ! 

Also — Hip, hip, hip, hip, hooray ! 
Idkewise — Tip, tip, tip, tip, O totamus ! 

Well serve him by night and by day ! 

The Skipper muttered something about " Silly fools I " 
and I dop't think he was very far wrong. 

When we got outside we found that the spirits of 
the Thames were very angry. They were evidently 
tired of rapping out important messages and receiving 
no answer : they were indignant at such contumacious 
treatment, and they let us know it They slapped us 
on the back, they punched us in the eye, and they 
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fisted us all over: they grasped our hats, they 
plucked our garments savagely, and they tried to 
knock us down. Giant hands seemed to seize us in 
all directions, and an invisible strength endeavoured 
to bear us away and drag us down into the seething 
water. We became weary with this continual set-to 
with the spirits, and absolutely sore with the vigour 
and vindictiveness of their attack. We also became 
convinced that there was no doubt whatever that we 
were drifting, and it was necessary to take energetic 
and immediate measures. I was told off to carry 
the hurricane-lamp, and so violent was the wind that 
I had the greatest difficulty in preventing the light 
being blown out 

We hauled away at both cables, and found the 
anchors did not bite. Our ship slewed round first 
one way and then another. Now the stem was 
into the rushes, then the head was right out in the 
stream, and threatening to turn round altogether. 
The deck was flowing with water and as slippery 
as glass ; we were nearly blinded by the rain, and 
almost blown overboard by the violence of the wind. 
We took counsel, and found there was nothing to be 
done but to let go a big new anchor. 

The Skipper took this in the dingey and rowed 
away into the black night, while we remained aboard 
and solemnly paid out the cable. We could not 
see our friend, and could barely hear him. At last 
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we heard a terrific splash. We did not know 
whether it was the anchor or the Skipper gone 
overboard ; it might have been both. 

We were considerably relieved when the dingey 
once more came alongside with our friend aboard. 
All hands were then piped to haul in the cable. This 
we did with a will. Again returning to Hatton's 
song, and singing at the top of our voices: — 

Yo ho ! Heave ho ! And join in our heave ho ! 
Heave ho I Yo ho ! Cheerily my men, heave ho 1 1 

We were glad to find the anchor held securely. After 
everything was made taut and snug for the night, 
we once more descended; we worked the pumps, 
and found that the water was not gaining in the 
hold, and then we returned to the saloon. 

We lit fresh pipes, and the Skipper served out an 
extra allowance of grog. We were mightily glad of 
his assurance that he was certain the new anchor 
would hold, and that there was no chance whatever of 
our finding ourselves clinging to the wreck at Maple 
Durham the next morning. 

At a very late hour, by a series of most elaborate 
gymnastics, I managed to reach my bed-room, which 
was dancing about and swinging hither and thither 
in the wind like a mad thing. I quickly turned in, 
and, after my unusual exertions, soon dropped off to 
sleep. It is not to be wondered that I dreamed I 
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was on board a Channel steamer. I woke every now 
and then with a start. At one time I thought we 
were run down by an ironclad, and at another I 
fancied we were going to pieces on the Goodwin 
Sands. To one who has sung and written so much 
about the sunshine, the lazy life, the dreamy beauty 
of the Upper Thames, it was altogether a new 
experience — an experience that none of us had any 
desire to repeat. 



PRIVATE VIEWS 

If people were to call on celebrated poets, and 
say they would like to be favoured with the 
sight of forthcoming poems ; or drop in upon 
notable novelists, and request to be allowed to run 
over the proof-sheets of their new stories, it would 
be considered a very strange thing. It would be 
accounted equally unreasonable if they were to 
express a wish that an eminent actor should organize 
for their especial benefit a representation of a new 
play before it was submitted to the general public. 

And yet this kind of thing among artists — that 
is to say, the painters in oil and water-colours, 
the sculptors and the engravers — is looked upon 
as quite a matter of course. On certain occasions 
prior to the reception-days for works of art for 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, the painter is 
compelled — as every one knows — to receive visitors. 
Every grade of the profession — from the great Sir 
Thomas Tonemdown, RA., the popular portrait 
painter, to little Paul Pearlytint, who has just 
finished his first landscape — has annually to submit 
to the ordeal of a private view. It is humorously 
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called a private view on account of its publicity 
and the difficulty you have in obtaining the least 
glimpse of any of the pictures. 

There are but very few who have the courage 
and the power to close their studios and go out 
of town on these show-days. There are probably 
not a dozen in the whole profession who emphati- 
cally declare their pictures shall not be seen by 
the general crowd till they are shown at the public 
exhibition, and who resent the intrusion of a num- 
ber of loungers of whom they know little, and for 
whom they care less. 

There is no exaggeration in stating that in some 
quarters this annual function has become little short 
of a nuisance, and in others it has assumed even 
a more serious aspect A year or two ago it was 
whispered that one painter discovered, when his 
show was over, that several spoons were missing, 
and another found some portable property had, 
in a most mysterious manner, disappeared. Let 
us hope the report was not true, but it would 
certainly point to the advisability of allowing 
on these occasions a few detectives craftily made 
up as art-critics, picture-dealers, patrons, or painters, 
to go the round of the studios. 

It is very extraordinary to find the number of 
people who will take the greatest trouble, and go 
through a large amount of inconvenience, to catch 
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a casual glimpse of half an artist's picture in an over- 
crowded room, whereas, if they were only content 
to wait for a few weeks, they would be able, on 
payment of a shilling, to see it in comparative quiet 
and double the enjoyment in Burlingfton House. 
If this custom of picture-viewing had existed in 
the days of Jonas Chuzzlewit there is but little 
doubt that he would have been numbered amongst 
its warmest patrons, and he and his cousins. Cherry 
and Mercy Pecksniff, would] have been familiar 
figures in the London studios at the banning of 
April. 

Painters, though proverbially of a somewhat 
irritable and jealous temperament, are undoubtedly 
gregarious. You rarely find an artist without some 
of his brethren living within hailing distance. You 
may discover these little oases of the art-world 
dotted about in various parts of London, but these 
islands are so scattered, and in many cases so far 
apart, that if you wish to explore thoroughly the 
art-archipelago of London you will most assuredly 
find it no easy task. 

In an article published eight years ago, I pointed 
out that Saint Martin's Lane might be considered to bp 
the Cradle of English Art, as there, at the latter part 
of the Eighteenth Century, the most celebrated 
painters resided in fine old mansions that have not 
altogether disappeared even yet At the same time I 
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noted that the lane had also claims to distinction as 
the birth-place of the Royal Academy of Arts. I 
also alluded to May's Buildings, an off-shoot of the 
street above-mentioned, as being a sort of Grub 
Street for Artists, inasmuch as the coach-painters, 
sign - limners, heraldic blazoners, decorators and 
other inferior and unsuccessful members of the 
craft made it their home. But this colony of art- 
aborigines knows the brethren of the brush no longer. 
The only member of the profession who could claim 
the attention of the private viewer, is the versatile 
"screever" who does pictures on the pavement hard 
by the church of Saint Martin-in-the-Fields. A little 
while after the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
painters began to move in a north-westerly direction, 
and eventually settled within that portion of London 
which is bounded on the east by Gower Street, on 
the west by Portland Place, on the north by Euston 
Road, and on the south by Oxford Street What 
excellent pictures have been painted, and what 
great painters have lived, hereabouts! 

Was there not a life academy in Margaret Street, 
and a well-renowned artists' society in Clipstone 
Street? Did not Mr Gary conduct a school of art in 
Bloomsbury Street, and did not Mr J. M. Leigh train 
up a number of art-children in the way they should 
go in Newman Street? Does not the "Langham" 
still make life studies, sketch skilfully, and hold its 
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merry meetings on the borders of this pleasant 
land? 

Shade of J.J., laughing spirit of careless Clive 
Newcome, reminiscences of jovial, impecunious Fred 
Bayham, and remembrances of the dear old Colonel, 
how ye pervade the ancient squares and dingy streets 
of this locality! Cannot I show you the identical 
house in Fitzroy Square where James Binnie at one 
time resided, where the terrible Campaigner plotted, 
and where poor little ill-used Rosie sang her captivat- 
ing chansonnettes ? Could not I point out to you 
where the great Alfred Smee, R.A., lived in Howland 
Street, or take you to the very spot where once 
the immortal Gandish instilled into his disciples the 
first principles of " *igh art ? " Were not my early 
artistic studies — when I fancied myself such an over- 
powering genius — prosecuted hereabouts, and don't 
I always feel a glow of the enthusiasm of youth 
whene'er I stroll through this pleasantly haunted 
neighbourhood ? 

When painters first congr^ated in this quarter, 
Art was not spelt with a capital A nor was it such 
a good thing, socially and commercially, as it is in 
the present day. Its professors were thought to be 
rather wild, a good many people considered them 
eccentric, and everybody knew them to be inpecu- 
nious. Art in those days flourished not It smoked 
short clay pipes, it disdained not to drink out of 
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the pewter, it occasionally dined at an eating- 
house, it affected long hair and a well-worn velvet 
jacket, and it was not unacquainted with certain 
humbler scions of the great Attenborough family. 

Nevertheless it lived a chirpy, easy-going sort of 
life. It painted "pot-boilers." It sometimes made 
money, sometimes fame ; occasionally both ; generally 
neither. It is very different nowadays, I think to 
myself when I go to a private view in one of the 
good old mansions of this quarter. These houses 
are, after all, the very places for artists; the rooms 
are lofty, finely proportioned, and substantially built 
They have many of them elaborately sculptured 
mantelpieces and curiously decorated ceilings; they 
have broad stone staircases with twisted balusters ; 
they have tall windows and massive doors. Many 
of these houses have been in the occupation of 
artists from time immemorial. Sitting in one of 
those grand old rooms in a chair that once belonged 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the other evening, I began to 
write the chronicle of this fascinating neighbourhood. 
I hope shortly to give to the public my history of this 
interesting province — so intimately connected with 
British Art of the Nineteenth Century — from which 
the painters are now flying fast in a westerly direc- 
tion, as they fled from Saint Martin's Lane many 
many years ago. 

But if you go a private-viewing, it will not do 
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for you to moon in one quarter all day long, I can 
tell you, so we had better move on to the Saint 
John's Wood district. Here we find the painter 
affects quite a different kind of mansion. There is 
no remnant of gloom or suspicion of Bohemianism 
hereabouts. Though the Railway Dragon and 
Demon Improvement have gobbled up the mansion 
of Sir Edwin Landseer and other artistic homes in 
this neighbourhood, with not a few delightful gardens 
and fine old trees, there are still evidences left of the 
semi-rurality that first attracted the painters to this 
pleasant spot The houses are mostly of moderate 
size, with a large studio attached. Frequently they 
are surrounded by walls, so that they are altogether 
screened from public gaze. Conservatories, little 
gardens gay with flowers, sometimes a couple of 
chubby children on the lawn, or a perambulator be- 
neath the verandah, a fleecy shawl in the lobby, a 
bit of unfinished embroidery on the table, lead you to 
imagine that the artist is, as the saying is — the say- 
ing, however, is not always correct — " a happy man." 
However, be that as it may — ^you and I are only 
invited to look at the pictures, and not to pry into 
private affairs which do not concern us — there is 
an unmistakable impress of feminine influence in the 
cluster of studios in this neighbourhood. There is 
a brightness, a light, and an air about them that you 
cannot mistake. 
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There are not many very large studios in this 
quarter. But I could, however, point out one of 
enormous dimensions, lined with ancient panelling 
and tapestry, and with a most elaborately carven 
mantelpiece, where gigantic figures of Moses and 
Aaron keep watch and ward over quaint old fire- 
dogs. This studio is crammed with furniture of 
a bygone age, with choice armour, with curious 
briC'h-braCy and valuable works of art. There is 
the subdued tone of an ancient picture about it — 
a fine Old Master, mind you, that has not been 
doctored by dealers, ruined by restorers and ob- 
scured by varnish — and there is none of the garish 
glitter that some modem art-decorators, who think 
themselves so vastly clever, will persist in giving 
to rooms of the present day. 

Sitting in this studio, and quietly smoking a 
cigarette, and watching the painter at work upon 
his latest picture, one could almost fancy that one 
was in the snug corner of a Venetian palace, and 
half expect to hear the splash of the gondola 
and the " Ah-yee ! " of the gondolier in the water- 
street ; whereas, if you venture outside, you will be 
quickly reminded you are within hail of the Bank 
of England by the passing Atlas omnibus, and, 
though the road is not infrequently an excellent 
imitation of a water-street, the nearest approach to 
a gondola will be a hansom cab, of which you can 
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find any quantity you please, ready to drive you 
whithersoever you list, only just round the comer. 

If you wish to see large studios, if you desire to 
visit palatial painting-rooms, you will have to go 
to Kensington. Here you will find them of every 
form and of indescribable variety. Before Kensing- 
ton was so built over, in the pre-stucco period, 
there were even more curious artistic homes 
to be found hereabouts. There were studios 
approached by avenues, there were ateliers hidden 
in gardens, and painters' residences looking like 
ancient manor-houses overshadowed by trees. As 
land became more valuable, many of these have 
disappeared, and upstart rows of highly-rented 
houses, with nothing to distinguish one from the 
other but the numeral on the front door, now 
occupy the gardens of what were once some of the 
pleasantest residences about London. Notwith- 
standing all this, you will still find about Kensington, 
Holland Park, Melbury Road, Hammersmith, and 
Campden Hill a number of notable painting-rooms 
which will well repay inspection. 

You will see studios that are pictures in them- 
selves, in which you wish you could spend the day 
inspecting the marvellous collections of choice 
furniture, valuable china, and exquisite works of 
art ! Not infrequently you will find that the casket 

is so elaborate, that it is almost as well worth 

T 
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seeing as the jewel it enshrines — in many cases it is 
more so. People who come to see the picture remain 
to look at the rooms. And they often go away 
saying, " What a lovely studio that is of Scumble- 
ton's I " but if you ask them what pictures Scumbleton 
had on view, the chances are they would not be able 
to tell you anything at all about them. 

If I were a painter, and people insisted upon 
seeing my pictures before they were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, they should inspect them in a 
plain room hung with sober drapery, and I would 
let them see nothing else. I am convinced it is this 
passion of the outside world for getting into houses 
where they would not otherwise have the entry that 
causes the crowd at these private views to become 
more numerous and unmanageable every year. 

Of course the pertinacious private-viewer will 
not have finished his work even when he has 
exhausted the districts of Bloomsbury, Soho, Saint 
John's-wood, and Kensington. He will discover 
plenty to repay him in a pilgrimage to Camden- 
town, Bayswater, Fulham, Chelsea, Chiswick, and 
Hampstead. Studios often exist in most unlikely 
quarters. A friend of mine at one time had one, 
pleasantly shaded by trees, in the very centre of 
the garden of a fashionable square, and another 
did some of his best work in a quaint atelier in the 
narrowest and noisiest part of the Strand, while a 
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third rejoiced in a painting-room with an excellent 
light, in the very heart of the Pactolian precincts 
of the Bank of England. Such places, however, 
are not to be discovered by the uninitiated ; and 
as there are, as a rule, only a couple of days when 
pictures are on view to the general public, even the 
most energetic sight-seer, though he be assisted by 
a brougham or an unknown quantity of hansom 
cabs, will naturally be obliged to leave many of 
the pictures unseen, and the artists unvisited. 

Doubtless the visitors on these occasions are often 
the most amusing part of the exhibition. It really 
is impossible to see the pictures satisfactorily ; but 
if one desires to study character, there is little better 
opportunity for doing so than to take a seat quietly 
in the comer of a studio, or, better still, behind the 
large canvas, on the occasion of a private view. 
There is the fussy old lady, with three gushing 
daughters, who do not know the painter when they 
see him, who nearly shake hands with a model 
who has been put into his best clothes, and told 
off to make himself generally useful. This fussy 
old lady is generally deaf, and has to be shouted at ; 
she goes away with the haziest miscomprehension 
of the picture, saying in a shrill voice that the artist 
is a most agreeable young man, and she daresay is 
very clever, but she is no judge of such things. 

There is the merry, inconsiderate man, who has 
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no respect for the solemnity of the occasion. This 
creature laughs loudly, he is red of face, he slaps 
the artist on the back, and he calls him old chappie. 
He tells long anecdotes, and stands with his back 
to the principal picture, as if it were a fire and 
diffused a considerable quantity of agreeable warmth 
and comfort He frequently remains so long in this 
position, and chatters so persistently, that art- 
enthusiasts are apt to wax wrathful with him. He, 
however, will not be put down ; you never know 
when he is gone, and he is always turning up at 
most unexpected times, and in most unlikely places. 

Nobody hates this jovial little man more than the 
lady who may be called the art-prancer. The art- 
prancer is a caution. She is generally tall, usually 
" beaky," and in some extraordinary fashion reminds 
one of a toucan with artistic sympathies. She has 
peculiar views about dress, which she considers 
aesthetic ; other people, not so well informed, 
account hideous. There is a wildness about her 
hair, which she thinks artistic. Sensible girls would 
say it was simply untidy. She gazes at the pictures 
through a double gold eye-glass, with a long aggres- 
sive handle, as she emphasizes the slang of the studio 
in a hard high-pitched voice. 

If you find a lot of them together, the result is 
somewhat overpowering I once saw three of them 
in a flutter of excitcmsnt at the Royal Academy, 
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because Sir John Everett Millais happened to pass 
through the room. They tapped one another on 
the shoulder ; they winked and they nodded They 
wrote " Millais " on their catalogues ; they shaped the 
name with their mouths and followed him reverently. 
All the time the great artist was sublimely uncon- 
scious of the fair enthusiasts who were following 
in his track. Notwithstanding her foibles, the art- 
prancer is one of the most faithful hero-worshippers 
you could wish to encounter. 

The critical visitors are a terrible infliction ; and I 
have an idea they are, to a certain extent, humbugs, 
or else why do they go through such a series of 
gymnastics when they look at a picture? They 
whirl their arms at it like wind-mills ; they make 
horrible faces at it ; they shut up one eye, and wink 
and leer at it in most demoniacal fashion. Then 
they hold out their hands at arm's length, and take 
sights at it over their thumbs ; they look at it through 
their closed fists; they stoop down and scowl, and 
seem to be so incensed, that you expect they will hit 
the picture every moment They are given to gaze 
fiercely at the works they are invited to view, to 
shake their heads solemnly and walk backwards ; 
the latter operation is very detrimental to the 
thin and shining shoes of inoflensive visitors, who 
like to look at a work of art without taking 
all this violent muscular exercise. 
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There are three pretty young girls ; they might be 
ten, eleven, and twelve, but they all seem about the 
same age. What pictures they look, with their rosy 
cheeks, their lai^e watchet eyes, and their long 
rippling chestnut hair! Do you note their close- 
fitting, very short, grey holland frocks, and their 
silken sable hose? Do you see that the brown 
belt round the waist, with a silver clasp, is repeated 
by the brown shoes with tiny buckles? Do you 
observe that the black stockings are reiterated by the 
dainty little black hat ; and that the lace round 
the neck and wrists finds an echo in the frill at the 
knee? Do not you wonder to whom these three 
well-dressed little ladies can belong ? 

There is a portly man with a bald head and ag- 
gressive gold eyeglass. He is a millionaire who 
hopes to see his portrait in the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, who buys pictures, not because he 
cares about them, but because he fancies it is the 
thing to do, and knows it to be a good investment 
He thrusts himself forward, and evidently expects 
people will make way for him. It is refreshing to see 
how he is jostled about, and that the painter himself 
takes no notice whatever of his presence. 

The painter is busy explaining his picture to a 
couple of pretty girls, who, though clever artists 
themselves, have no suspicion of art-prancery about 
them. Here comes a bishop, looking so benign. 
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that you would think he were about to pronounce 
a benediction on the entire company. Over there 
is one of the most charming actresses of modem 
times, with her husband, who is talking to an 
accomplished humorist; one of the few real 
humorists existing in these terribly dull matter- 
of-fact times. What a hearty laugh he has! And 
how pleasant it is to find that a humorist is not 
an altogether melancholy person in private life! 
Presently enters a well-known novelist, a clever 
editor, the most popular of composers, and a well- 
known art-critic. Here they come in crowds! 
Familiar faces that we meet in Rotten Row, in 
Pall Mall, and in the windows of the photograph- 
shops ; notable caricaturists, an eminent scene- 
painter, one or two mysterious long-haired artists, 
quite of the olden time, a few M.P.'s, a number of 
loungers, and 



" Well, don't you think it's time we went in 



to luncheon ? " said she, with a pleasant smile, at the 
same time looking just a little bit bored. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you, all this time I have 
been sitting close to the edge of a cliff on the 
Kentish coast and gazing on the sea. At least I 
pretend I have been gazing on the sea. I really 
have been looking at a young damsel who is busily 
engaged in sketching, and who has been asking 
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my advice from time to time with regard to the 
work in progress. She is painting a very pretty 
picture. But as she sits there, beneath the white 
umbrella, it seems to me, she makes a picture that 
is even prettier still. 

Nothing is more delightful than to watch any- 
body hard at work. It is perhaps one of the few 
compensations vouchsafed to the incorrigibly lazy. 
Few things are perhaps more fascinating than to 
see an artist painting and watch the gradual develop- 
ment of a picture. I feel lazier than ever this 
morning, therefore it is a great delight to me to 
watch the industry of the fair artist. And as she 
is good enough to ask my opinion occasionally, and 
is graciously pleased to listen to my suggestions, I 
feel that I am exerting myself prodigiously in a 
good cause, and fancy that I have a sort of partner- 
ship in the production of a work of art 

Did you know I was staying here? No? By 
here, I mean at that pleasant mansion embowered 
in trees — with the wide verandah and luxurious 
lounging-chairs — where several lazy people are 
mooning and reading. You can just see it from 
here, if you choose to exert yourself sufficiently to 
turn your head across that wide expanse of 
paddock, lawn and belt of brilliant flower-beds. And 
a most delightful place it is to stay at, I can tell 
you. They don't worry you into taking excursions. 
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or insist upon driving you to places you do not 
want to go to. They let you do as you like. 

They let f^f^ do as I like. So here I am at the 
edge of the cliff on this glorious summer morning. 
I pulled myself out of a comfortable chair beneath 
the verandah, lit a cigarette, and arrived here by 
shady paths and easy stages an hour or more s^o, 
and have been busily engaged in vicariously painting 
a picture ever since Indeed, somehow or other, we 
— the fair artist and myself — seem between us to have 
formed a Seascape Society. I am afraid I am not 
a very useful adjunct to the institution. But still I 
mean well and like to fancy I am a shareholder in 
the venture, though it may only be in a small way. 

The scene* which we are endeavouring to repro- 
duce is by no means easy to transfer to canvas. 
There is a bit of the broken edge of the white 
chalk cliff, with its russet crown surmounted by 
vividly green turf. There is the shore below with its 
yellow ripple-moulded sand, its border of flat rocks, 
with their growth of tawny-tinted seaweed, varied 
by touches of bright emerald here and there, and its 
countless pools reflecting the splendour of the summer 
sky. It is not, however, a monotonous burnished, 
steely blue sky. It is pleasantly varied by floating 
clouds. Hence the prospect is everlastingly changing. 

There is a gentle breeze that tempers the noon- 
tide heat and flutters the adjacent foliage. Thus 
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you have a mingling of the music of the leaves 
with the song of the lazy ripples on the shore — as 
they plash melodiously amid the rocks — which is 
indescribably soothing. It is a rare combination 
and is as harmonious as it is rare. Why does not 
some clever composer give us "The Song of the 
Ripple and Leaf?" 

Beyond this spot where the tiny waves break, 
may be seen submerged rocks, with swaying strands 
of sleepy seaweed trembling in the tide And 
farther away is a combination of colour, a variety 
of tint and a surfeit of sparkle that is absolutely 
dazzling. There are evanescent effects that no 
brush can register, and sweet colour symphonies 
that no one can ever translate into pigment. There 
are parts of this prospect that forcibly recall that 
exquisite picture, " Our English Coasts," by Holman 
Hunt, which I take to be the very finest of early 
pre-Raphaelite landscapes, and is as fine at this 
moment as the day when it was first painted. 

Again let me direct your attention to the scene 
before us. Look at those long purple lines, observe 
the g^and cloud shadows swiftly flying o'er the 
vast expanse of sea, the various gradations of grey, 
the gleams of malachite, the sparkles of sun, the 
interfacings of blue and green and their countless 
combinations, the unexpected glints of opalescent 
iridescence coming and going, no two seconds alike. 
It is this constant variety, this rapid and sempi- 
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temal change that causes the sea to be so beautiful 
and attractive, and makes its evanescent beauties 
so difficult to reproduce. We almost come to the 
conclusion — both my co-shareholder and myself in 
the Seascape Society, Limited — we cannot help ad- 
mitting by this time that it is limited — that the scene 
before us is far beyond our combined powers. 

I told you this graceful sketcher made a pretty 
picture. And so she does ! Is not that smart little 
sailor-hat with its down-tilted brim throwing luminous 
shadows o'er a sweet smile or a softened frown — 
as she struggles with the difficulty of her work — 
effective? Do you not admire that delightful 
white frock with its unobtrusive embroidery? Is 
not the Malmaison carnation and the ribbons faintly 
echoing its colour in the most exquisite taste? 
Does not the palette, delicately balanced on her 
thumb, give by some happy accident an assortment 
of tints that add to the harmony of the picture. 
Could you not ? 

But tAerey I have a greater difficulty in painting, 
in words, the fair artist, than she has in transferring 
to canvas the beauty of the scene before us. 

I was telling her how much I appreciated the 
privilege of seeing her picture, ancl then I began 
the discourse on Private Views with which this 
paper opens. 

No wonder she looks somewhat bored and thinks 
it is time we went in to luncheon! 
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Raining? I should think it was raining! It is 
coming down in that fierce and vindictive fashion 
that it does ofttimes about nine o'clock in London. 
Raining cats and dogs? Fifty times worse! Gimlets, 
bradawls, circular saws, cutlasses, bowie knives, hat 
pins, and every other kind of uncomfortable lethal 
weapon ! And I have to turn out in it ! All my 
own fault too, for being silly enough to make two 
engagements for one evening. 

I have been dining early with the Dappletons, 
and I am leaving early, for I promised to meet 
Snacksharp down at the Ranunculus Club to-night, 
as he particularly wished to see me before starting 
by a late train for the North. It has been a very 
good dinner, very pleasant people, and Dick Dapple- 
ton has heartily abused me for not staying to smoke 
a quiet cigar and have a chat He informed me 
that the rain is coming down furiously, and that it 
will be impossible to get a cab, and I shall be 
drowned long before I get a mile from the house. 
I really had no idea it was so bad till the door was 
opened and a gust of wind came in suddenly and 

800 
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blew me into the arms of Dappleton's butler — a most 
valuable and solemn servant, who has the presence 
of a Cabinet Minister and the voice of a bishop. 
*' Allow me, sir," said the excellent man, as if he 
were delivering a charge of unusual importance and 
gravity, " to go out and see if I can find a cab ! " 

" No, no," said I, " certainly not," trembling at 
the very idea of the thing. Why, I would as soon 
have thought of asking the Bishop of Budleigh 
Salterton to carry my portmanteau. 

I look out and see the road is one sheet of 
water, and the rain is pattering down, dancing on 
the pavement and playing a tune on the railings. 
It is quite too wet to think of going. I am just 
about to turn back again when I see a flash of 
lights, I hear a whirr of wheels, and in sheer 
desperation — hoping my attempt would be 
hopeless — I shout, " Han-sofn I Hi ! " 

My shouting is, I regret to say, successful, for 
the cab pulls up suddenly with a prodigious fuss 
and clatter, and the whole equipage at once begins 
to steam all over as if it were a locomotive. " No, 
no ; don't come out, Blandimore,** I say to the 
butler, thinking that the Cabinet Minister will be 
effaced and the bishop dissolved if he ventures to 
attempt to put me into the cab. With difficulty I 
hoist my umbrella, nearly go head over heels down 
the steps, and reach the cab. 
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painful to be bonneted in a Gibus than in any 
ordinary hat. The steel work in a Gibus contracts 
in some extraordinary way and tightens round your 
forehead ; sometimes it gives way, then you get your 
head wounded. 

I am afraid I must have lost my temper, for there 
was a good deal of shouting and impressive language 
on both sides. The glass, however, is violently 
jerked up again, the rain beats pitilessly in my face, 
Blandimore is suddenly eclipsed by the closing of 
the front door, and the flood of warm hospitable 
light across the pavement vanishes, and we are speed- 
ing rapidly away, I know not whither. My over- 
coat has come undone, my shirt front is spattered 
with rain, and a large lump of mud has just been 
dexterously landed in the middle of my right eye. 
I really hope the driver is sober. 

I do not like the way in which he flourishes his 
whip, especially when it curls round and catches me 
on the tip of my nose. I cannot understand why 
the horse sometimes gallops, then pulls up short and 
gives double raps upon the dash-board with his 
hoofs. I do not admire the wild "hurroos" of my 
charioteer when he passes other vehicles, and it 
annoys me very much the way in which he will 
persist in driving on the wrong side of the road 
whenever he can get the chance. 

He seems to thoroughly enjoy going into all kinds 
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of danger. He takes me down a street crowded with 
costermongers' barrows which are illuminated by 
fierce flamboyant naphtha lamps, which show the 
angry faces of their proprietors with fearsome dis- 
tinctness. He infuriates these good people by trying 
to run over their toes, going within an inch of their 
vehicles and playfully flicking them with his whip. 
The language used on both sides is of the most 
horrible description, and I expect every moment we 
shall turn over a barrow, along with its glaring 
naphtha lamps, the street will be ablaze from end 
to end, and we shall either be burnt to a cinder or 
grievously maltreated by infuriated costers. How 
we escaped, with only violent abuse of the most sultry 
description, will ever be a marvel to me. 

I sincerely trust he knows the way. I would much 
prefer his keeping to the more public roads, instead 
of taking short cuts down ill-lighted streets, and 
taking me through all kinds of suspicious and un- 
savoury neighbourhoods. A horrible thought strikes 
me. My cabman may drive me down a lone street 
where there is no outlet ; he may sound a shrill 
whistle, and ruffians may start forth and chloroform 
me and rob me! Good title for a sensation story, 
" Hocussed in a Hansom ; or. The Brutal Bandits 
of Bayswater." 

My driver charges in most reckless way down 
these mysterious streets. The cab lurches about : he 
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seems to be perpetually trying to do the outside 
edge as he whirls round comers. I cling on tight 
to the apron in momentary expectation of the 
horse going down and finding myself shot head- 
first into a public house, or securely impaled, like 
a butterfly on a pin, on the railings of somebody's 
front garden. 

It is quite a relief when we quit the dismal mystery 
of these ill-lighted byeways and eventually emerge 
in a busy thoroughfare. It is, however, by no means 
pleasant to find my driver takes this opportunity 
of lashing his horse furiously, and goading him into 
a gallop. In vain do I try to stop him. In vain do I 
shove my umbrella up the trap-door. I tell him I am 
in no hurry. All the notice he takes of my re- 
monstrance is, "Orright, / know, Nunclus Club!" 
He says this savagely : he bangs down the trap-door 
vindictively ; he lashes his horse with renewed vigour, 
and again we are urging on our wild career. 

We tear madly by shops which look marvellously 
picturesque. Late shops, which stand out brilliantly 
in their splendour from the surrounding gloom. 
What a glorious study of colour may be found in 
the window of that fish-shop! Look at the vivid 
vermilion of that regiment of boiled lobsters, the sub- 
dued metallic lustre of the bloater, the yellow of the 
Finnon haddock, and the russet, with pink slashings, 

of the kippered salmon. Observe the dissipated 
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driver in charge with all the pleasure in life. In the 
days of my youth I have a dim recollection of seeing 
the play of "Mazeppa" performed at Astle/s 
Theatre, and I may say that the perils of the hero 
of that famous hippodrama were absolutely nothing 
to mine. The hungry vultures, the ravenous wolves, 
the terrible Tartars, the howling volpuses, though bad 
enough in their way, were not for a moment to 
be compared with all the tortures and terrors I 
experienced during my perilous ride. Mazeppa was 
tied to the back of a fiery untamed steed, and I am 
unable to get out of a fiery untamed hansom with a 
drunken driver. I don't think there is much to choose 
between our respective plights. Is there ? 

The horse stumbles badly and nearly goes down, 
the doors fly open and I am pitched against the 
dash-board. He is pulled up sharply with a jerk, 
and I am hurled violently back on the seat, and 
nearly lose my hat as he once more energetically 
bounds forward as if he were trying to leap a 
five-barred gate. I hold on tight and once more 
close the doors as I note a brilliant shop that glows 
like a summer sunset, and glorifies, with its yellow 
light, my disreputable vehicle. It makes me feel as if 
I had the jaundice, while it covers the wet pavement 
and the muddy roadway with golden reflections 
and flameful splashes. Ah! I see it is a fruiterer's 
shop! And a brave show it makes! With its 
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Occasionally we charge through thoroughfares 
partially illuminated with electricity, and it's curious 
to note what a failure it is from a decorative point 
of view. When once, what has been aptly called 
"Brummagem moonlight" becomes general, the 
glorious picturesqueness of London by night will 
be at an end. The electric light is so cold, so 
dazzling, so heartless — there is nothing genial or 
mellow about it. But what does it matter? I am 
frightened out of my life, and I am quite sure 
there is nothing genial or mellow about me! I 
am as helpless as Mazeppa tied to the back of his 
fiery untamed steed, and well-nigh as uncomfortable. 

Clatter, bang, lurch, crash ! On we go, despite 
everything— despite the shouts of 'bus drivers, the 
shrieks of the nearly run over, the yells of disin- 
terested spectators, and the threatenings of the police. 
Sharp round the comer, only just missing the post 
by the chemist's. Chemist's shop looks brilliant, 
with its red, green, blue, and yellow bottles brightly 
illuminated and reflected in the wet pavement and 
slushy roadway. 

Catch a glimpse of chemist as I go by. Cold- 
looking man with bald head, prominent teeth, and 
white choker. I could just fancy him examining 
me to see how many ribs were broken, if we had 
chanced to hit the post, and I had been shot out 
at his doorway. I can imagine the gaping crowd — 
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there is nothing, I believe, gives a London crowd 
such intense enjoyment as a good compound, com- 
minuted fracture in a chemist's shop^that would 
have gathered round the door, the policeman who 
would have been in attendance, and the medical 
gentleman who "happened to be passing." 

It is a very fortunate thing, but no one ever faints 
in a theatre but a doctor "happens to be in the 
house " — generally three or four — and there is rarely 
a street accident but what a surgeon "happens to 
be passing." All this scene I see distinctly in my 
mind, and I feel very glad indeed that we were 
fortunate enough to keep clear of the post 

Clatter, bang, lurch, crash! On we go! Down 
more dark streets, round more ticklish comers and 
along more mysterious thoroughfares. I have been 
so occupied by looking after my own safety, shouting 
to the driver, and hallooing to people who persist 
in standing in the middle of the roadway, that I 
have quite lost sight of our position. Added to 
this, my eyeglass at the present moment is so caked 
with mud that I could not see through it if my 
hands were sufficiently disengaged to allow me to 
fix it in my eye. At this moment I have not the 
least idea what part of London we may be in, so 
entirely have I lost reckoning in the various turns 
and doublings we have made. At last we emerge 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Regent's 
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Quadrant : we rattle down Waterloo Place at furious 
speed. I sit well back, clench my teeth, and hold 
on tight to the cab, expecting to be shot out against 
the^ Guards' Monument ! 

Fortunately we just miss it We whirl round the 
comer into Pall Mall, very nearly driving over the 
refuge in the middle, and we pull up suddenly in 
front of the Ranunculus, with a noise and a clatter 
as if all the windows in the street had been smashed 
and the horse had broken all his legs. I am so 
glad to have arrived at my destination with an un- 
injured skull, an unfractured collar-bone, and most 
of my limbs sound, that I hurriedly hand the fare 
through the trap-door and leap from the cab. I 
note that that most polite and invaluable of hall 
porters at the Ranunculus regards me with discreetly 
veiled surprise. And well he may! I am splashed 
out of all recogfnition — my tie is undone, my shirt 
front is soaked, and my Gibus is caved in in front 
He well may wonder, till he hears my voice, whether 
I am a member of that most excellent club. 

" Colonel Snacksharp in the smoking-room ? " I ask, 
as if I were making a statement that was likely to 
receive instant corroboration. 

" Well, no, sir," replies the courteous official. " He 
left five minutes ago " How I loathe those mis- 
creants who leave five minutes ago! — "and he said 
if you came, and he hardly expected you would, 
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as it was such a. wet night, I was to give his com- 
pliments, and he found the train tor the North left 

earlier than he expected, and so '* 

I did not wait to hear the rest, but passed into 
the club. I was too angry to say anything, but I 
thought a good deal ! I thought — but there, on 
mature consideration, I find what I thought about 
Snacksharp will scarcely bear translation! 



THE END. 
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